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GIVING THAT 
GETS. RESULTS 


By BERT DALE 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 
BUSINESS BROKERAGE 





You can best serve all the 


West 


Good business logistics 
at @ glance 


Just a quick look will do. 

That's all it takes to see that dis- 
tribution to all the West is easier, 
quicker, cheaper from Northern Cali- 
fornia than from anywhere on the 
Coast. 

For Northern California is the 
geographical center...hub of one of 
the most efficient transportation sys- 
tems in the country. For example... 

Three transcontinental railroads, 
more than 20 common carrier truck 
lines, 14 inter-coastal and 37 coast- 
wise steamship companies 
serve Northern California 
... fan out to bring every 
metropolitan center in the 
West within two days ship- 


ping time. Fifty-one deep water ship- 
ping lines dock in ports around the 
great San Francisco Bay. Northern 
California boasts six major airfields 
accredited for commercial operations. 

No other industrial area in the 
West can match this transportation 
network. 

If you are looking for a better way 
to serve your Western market or the 
billion customers who live in the 
lands around the great Pacific Basin, 
investigate the advantages of open- 

ing a plant in Northern 
California. The Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company will 
be glad to help you in 
every way possible. 


Northern California...industrial center of the new Pacific World 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


rom Northern California 


P. G. and E. engineers will help 


you locate your plant 


A well-trained Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company engineering staff has been 
built solely to help industrial firms 
learn the facts about locating in North- 
ern California. This staff works closely 
with established agencies throughout 
the entire area, and its service includes 
at no charge... 


fe A thorough study of avail- 
able sites; photographs, 
maps, aerial perspectives, 


Complete information 

on environment, trans- 

portation, drainage... 

trucking and freight 

rates. 
Estimated cost of prop- 
erty, of any necessary 
improvements, of pow-. 
er and other utilities. 


For more information, or assistance of 
any kind, write Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, San Francisco 6, California. 































>, war plants 


into 


American Industry’s miraculous perform- as a result of the war and continuous research. 


ance for war will be matched by its tremen- Plus a convenient source of supply for lubri- 
dous production for peace. Texaco quality —_cants and fuels from more than 2300 Texaco 
lubricants served faithfully and efficiently supply points. 


the critical demands of war — and so are Plus the services of skilled Texaco Lubrica- 
better able than ever to serve you in peace- jg Engineers — to cooperate in increasing 


time production . . . output, reducing costs. . 
One Purchase Agreement will serve for all ’Phone the nearest wholesale supply point or 
your plants, wherever located... write to The Texas Company, National Sales 


Insurin g you the benefits of uniformity of Division, 135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


products and, consequently, uniformity of per- 
formance ... 


Plus improved quality of petroleum products 


The Texas Company 
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INCREASED LABOR costs and 
“ceiling” prices on everything the 
retailer sells, demand every pos- 
sible economy to permit the whole- 
salers to operate. Here’s how the 
speed of Trailer delivery helps one 
firm keep costs down. 


A few years ago Grosse Pointe 
Quality Food Co., of Detroit, found 
that one truck and a Fruehauf 
Trailer could do the work that 
previously required two trucks. 
Think of the savings—gasoline, oil, 
upkeep and driver expense for 
only one truck! 

The reason is simple: Any truck, 
like a horse, can pull far more than 
it is designed to carry—at least 
two or three times as much. 









DO TRUCK OPERATORS PAY FOR THE 
, USE OF THE HIGHWAYS? 


Commercial vehicle opera- 
tors not only pay their share 
for road building and main- 
tenance—but overpay yearly — 
from $5 each forsmallfarm | 
trucks up to $287 each for truck-Trailers of over — 
S-ton capacity. Reports show that from 1925 to 
1943 almost 2 billion dollars have been taken from. 


SURE iTS GU0U 
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HOW THE TRAILER METHOD 


Then, too, if you can adopt the 
“shuttle” system, as Grosse Pointe 
Quality Food Co. has been able to 
do, the savings are even greater. 





In their operation, one truck 
and driver handle two Fruehauf 
Trailers. While one Trailer is being 
loaded, the truck is out making de- 
liveries with another. Returning, 
the truck “drops” the empty 
Trailer, couples up to a loaded one 
and is ready to leave again. 

Truck and driver do 
not stand idle. They are 
constantly busy, making 
more trips per day and 
more deliveries per trip. 










WORKS FOR GROSSE POINTE QUALITY FOOD CO. 


It all adds up to a total saving of 
at least 50%, Grosse Pointe Qual- 
ity officials will tell you. 


Whether your operation is haul- 
ing groceries, or any one of a 100 
other kinds of business, it’s likely 
that Truck-Trailers would not only 
do the job better, but also save you 





money in several ways, ‘ust as they 
have for this successtui nrm. A 
Fruehauf engineer will gladly 
study your delivery setup, at no 
cost to you, and give you the facts. 
Send for him today. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


FIRST QUARTER FORECAST 


As 1945 goes out amid a flurry of wage 
demands and price difficulties, many business 
men are looking forward to 1946 with great- 
er hope, mixed, in some cases, with many 
doubts. 

What’s in the wind? Will problems con- 
tinue to multiply? Or will the New Year’s 
first quarter usher in better times in labor 
relations, materials supply and the host of 
other question marks facing industry? 

Forses first quarterly forecast for 1946, 
headlining our January 1 issue, will help 
you focus on the key problems of this period 
by bringing you the predictions of top-flight 
economists as to expected business trends 
and conditions. 

Also highlighting our next issue will be 
B. C. Forbes’ own regular forecast of vital 
business and industrial developments, plus 
Gene Robb’s analysis of the Washington 
scene. Don’t miss this big forecast issue. 


HOW TO AVOID SLUMPS 


One serious objection to labor’s demand 
for an annual wage, of course, is the fact 
that many businesses operate largely on a 
seasonal basis. There are simply too many 
ups and downs in the sales of most lines to 
justify their guaranteeing full employment 
throughout 12 months of the year. 

Next issue, however, we'll bring you a 
round-up of 13 different ways by which vari- 
ous companies have been able to level off 
the seasonal peaks in their sales charts. One 
or more of these methods is effective in 
practically any type of business. You may 
find some of them valuable in the operation 
of your business. 

Read “13 Ways to ELIMInaTEe ‘SEASON- 
1T1s’,” by John Allen Murphy. 


“MY BIGGEST MISTAKE" 


Nine years ago Judson S. Sayre, now 
president and chairman of the board of 
Bendix Home Appliances, resigned from the 
best-paying job he had ever had. 

“You’re making a big mistake,” his friends 
warned, but Sayre ignored their advice and 
went ahead anyway. 

Was it a mistake? Just another case of 
rashness in business? Or did Sayre know 
what he was about? You'll find the answer 
in his own story in our next issue—a story, 
incidentally, that reveals a business lesson 
that was not only profitable to Sayre him- 
self, but which also points a moral for every 
up-and-coming young executive. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN PLASTICS 


A man who is handy with tools, and plans 
to do his own work, can start in the plastic 
business with $1,000 or under and expect to 
make a good and growing profit. Here's a 
field offering a wide variety of opportunities, 
particularly in the manufacture of custom- 
built luxury items. 

For complete details as to capital and re- 
quirements, necessary equipment, etc., read 
“OPPORTUNITIES IN PLastics,” in our Janu- 
ary 1 issue. 



























































Greetings 


With best wishes for a happy holiday season, we 
extend to everyone our sincere appreciation for 
your cooperation during the difficult war years. 





Your patience lessened the tremendous job 
which confronted us. Now, with the return of 
peace, we will devote all our efforts and nation- 
wide facilities to the sole purpose of providing a 
fine transportation service. 
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RAIL-AIR SERVICE 





READERS SAY 


FROM HAWAII 


May we compliment your magazine upon 
the brief and concise articles with thorough 
analysis of the up-to-the-moment events. We 
have especially profited from your “forecast” 
articles which have aided us in making 
analyses for our business clientele. 

As your magazine arrives here in Hawaii 
about a month after the date of publishing, 
we would appreciate it very much if we can 
receive your magazine by clipper service, 
commencing the next issue. 

In the event that the above clipper service 
is not available we would like’ to subscribe 
for advance release by clipper air mail of 
the Stock Market OvuT.Look, by Harry D. 
Comer, and InvestMENT Pornters, by Joseph 
D. Goodman.—_New American Corp., Hilo, 
Hawaii. 


FROZEN FOOD STORES 


I have read with much interest the article 
“Opportunities in Frozen Food Stores” in 
your Nov. 15 issue. 

It seems to me that you have painted a 
very rosy picture, and have perhaps over- 
looked the great difficulty which many stores 
encounter in obtaining a supply of frozen 
foods of high quality. A considerable pro- 
portion of the “quick frozen foods” now on 
the market are of inferior quality and prob- 
ably will not sell well when ample quan- 
tities of foods of good quality are available. 
To be successful, a frozen food store must 
maintain a high standard of quality. Your 
article intimates that frozen foods are of 
necessity excellent. Nothing is further from 
the truth!—Donatp K. Tresster, Food 
Technologist, Westport, Conn. 


WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


What should be the attitude of American 
taxpayers towards the war debts Europe 
owes us? Cancellation? No. Conciliation? 
Yes. 

Our total tax bill—Federal, state county, 
municipal—approximates $14 billions a year, 
a stupendous sum! 

Where are we going today? Lend-Lease 
was the biggest bleeding racket that was 
ever put over on law-abiding citizens and 
their society. What is our reward today? 
More trouble than the U. S. ever had, and 
a blueprint for a third World War.—Joun 
Super, Hazelton, Pa. 


“MUST READING" 


Must reading: The Bible, American his- 
tory and Forses—a way of life, where you 


live and an interpretation —W. S. Axun, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


RELIEVED MONOTONY 


Your magazine received overseas helped 
greatly to relieve the monotony and to keep 
me in touch with the trends in business. I 
hope in the future to derive the same satis- 
faction from your publication at home as I 
have overseas. You are doing a fine job. 
Keep up the good work!—Lr. F. P. Ketty, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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“Between two transcontinental 


*You know, Mr. Manufacturer, Metro- 
polican Oakland Area is the most favor- 
able point for fast economical distribu- 
tion to Coast markets, in fact, to the 
Eleven Western States. 


“With a plant on that site you couldn’t 
be better located. You could have a spur 
to either railroad, there’s a third trans- 
continental line in the switching district. 


“That main highway 
gives direct access to 
27,000 miles of im- 
proved highways 
linking your West- 


ern markets. 


to deepwater facilities... 


railroads...on a main highway...close 


“Your ocean tonnage would be handled 
through deepwater terminals unexcell- 
ed on the Coast. Over there just this side 
of Oakland Municipal Airport, they plan 
to develop new berthing space. That air- 
port, by the way, is being expanded to 
four times its present size to handle 
biggest air transports.” 


These paragraphs give merely a hint of 
the transportation advantages enjoyed 
bya plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area. 
The 48 pages of “It’s An Amazing NEW West” 
are crammed with basic facts, figures and photos 
about this Area from many other angles. If your 


company is thinking about the West, write for 
a copy of this book NOW! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
391 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U.S. A. 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


LIVERMORE . OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - 





PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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Here is a success story with far-reaching effect on the lives 


of millions of people. The Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
began as a small community business in 1862 and grew to be 


the world’s largest. manufacturer of household glass. Besides 
fine tableware and famous Fire-King oven glass, they manu- 
facture superior glass containers that keep perishable goods 
and liquids fresh and germ-free. 


The Anchor Hocking letterhead on Strathmore paper is a daily 
reminder of the fine products this company has to offer. Their 
letterhead is one way of proving their insistence on quality. 
Be sure you give your product the letterhead it deserves. The 
Strathmore watermark is your assurance of quality. 


STRATHMORE 32x 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





YOUR WASTE PAPER IS STILL NEEDED! Paper salvage must continue, lest the recon- 
version program be impaired. Paper shortage can be a serious bottleneck, Continue 
to get your waste paper into the hands of your local salvage dealer or committee. 














2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


CIO calls Truman “cowardly”—be. 
cause he wouldn’t knuckle under to its 
dictation. 


Here’s hoping Congress will exhibit a 
similar brand of cowardice! 


Public interest in the stock market is 
rising as pronouncedly as quotations. 


Cheap money, dearth of new offerings, 
unprecedented pent-up savings, infla- 
tion expectations are main causes. 


Travel these days is travail. 


More pay doesn’t produce more 
wealth. Only more production does. 


Get the Government out of business so 
we can stay in. (Contributed.) 


There still are many unfilled jobs. All 
workers don’t want work. Some prefer 


doles. 


Today’s strikes are really against 
goods-hungry consumers. 


The labor-management conference end- 
ed as expected—and predicted here. 


Will demobilization reach dangerous 
dimensions? 


International conditions should check 


‘our becoming weak militarily. 


'|Right without might often is im- 


impotent. 


To investors: Apply a leash to lending 
abroad. 


Labor leaders are riding as cavalierly 
as High Finance and Big Business rode 
in the 1920s. . 

They are courting the same fate. 


MacArthur has done a magnificent job. 


Mexico has fared better than most 
countries during the war. 


“Boom In Diamonds.” You comment! 


1946 will bring mild but should not 
bring wild price rises. 











AU this—and Victory roo! 


ARDON us if we strain a vest button or two over 
this neat and nimble beauty — so will you when 
you have one. 


Look it over — and it strikes you — bing! — as the 
perfect expression of motorcar good looks, trim as a 
fighting plane, and just as swift-looking. 


Take in that rich, gleaming, smartly sculptured front 
end — and you'll know right off this is the face good 
automobiles will put on in future. 


Now swing the wide doors. Slip into feathery seat 
cushions that are cordial welcome to take your ease. 
Fit your hand to the wheel — see how your foot finds 
the waiting gas treadle — and take a moment to 
realize that happier days really are here again. 


There’s a stout frame under you that’s like the 
bedrock foundation of a structure built for the 


ages. 


There are four soft service-free BuiCoil springs 
that can turn the roughest cobbles into a veritable 
Easy Street. 


Here are bodies that are better-than-prewar in 
thirty-five ways — a rear axle sturdied and refined 
in eight different details. 


And when, with a toe-touch, you bring that husky 


Fireball straight-eight to life, you know how a flier 
feels, revving his engines at the take-off line. 


Here’s a hundred-plus horsepower in an engine that 
in vital dimensions is actually made to closer toler- 
ances than an aircraft engine — a power plant that’s 
nine ways better than even the last great Buick en- 
gines — including new precision boring of cylinders 
that velvets every mile and minute of engine 
operation. 


So take your place. Head for the open highway and 
have fun. 


The new Buick’s here — the best Buick yet — to 
prove that we can have Victory — and even better 
things than we had before. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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NEVER BEFORE A VEHICLE SO VERSATILE AS... 


4 








The maneuverable “Jeep” is perfect for towing air- 
liners, trailers and materials-handling equipment. 


These pictures are but a fractional sample of countless 
jobs the Universal “Jeep” will do for business, in- 
dustry and individuals. 

With the Willys “Jeep” Engine and selective 
4-wheel drive of the military “Jeep” as a foundation, 
Willys has added work-tested features that make the 
Universal “Jeep” the most versatile motor vehicle. 

The “Jeep” is a four-function vehicle: Used as a 
truck, the “Jeep” hauls or tows... Used as a tractor, it 
pulls and powers equipment. . . Used as a runabout, it 
goes places conventional cars cannot go... Used as a 
mobile power unit, it delivers power to the job. 

See the “Jeep” at Willys dealers now. Willys 


Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo 1, Ohio. (gpraemde 
Utilities and street departments make efficient use of a “Jeep” 


J 
p with a compressor mounted in the truck bed and operated 


TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE ‘JEEP’ MEANS WILLYS by the power take-off from the economical Willys Engine. 








Penta ner Fe ice 











“Jeep” with power take-off pulls and The “Jeep” pulls a mower for golf The “Jeep” is a handy, economical 

operates a sprayer for frait growers, club or park...then it is ready to serve quarter-ton pick-up truck that goes 

nurseries and park departments. as a truck or to carry passengers. through mud or snow and bad roads. 
10 
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Labor's break with President Truman over his "cooling off" bill comes as a 





highly significant turning point at the close of the 13th Year of the New Deal 
‘ era. He has upset the political applecart of overwhelming labor support on 
j which FDR rode four times to the White House. Implications, politically, 
are as important as the economics of the Administration's new labor=-policy 
line: 





The PUBLIC INTEREST now is set up as something that's sometimes different and apart from i 
the interest of any economic group—Labor, Industry, Veterans, etc. Heretofore it has 
been a l-<way street for the Unions. 





ALL UNION LEADERS (railroads excepted) are turning against Truman; the break is unani- | 
mous. He did not maneuver to play off one of the Big 3 (AFL, CIO, UMW) against the other 
in order to keep partial union support. Result is that only inter-union rivalry on 
this issue is effort of the leaders to out-do one another in virulence of their blasts 
against Truman. 





Surviving remnants of FDR's New Deal crew in Washington now are only one step from 
resigning, presaging what looks like an UNBREACHABLE SPLIT in the Democratic party. 
Henry Wallace looks like the head man on this list—and in the opposition to Truman. 





Labor now is casting around for new places to go—politically. It is highly doubtful 
that AFL, CIO and UMW will agree upon a "destination." -As of today, CIO is for Wallace 
and AFL inclines toward a Republican of the Stassen-Saltonstal stripe. GOP is on 
something of a spot in having to decide just how far to go in currying support of these 
labor organizations: public view of Big Labor is approaching its attitude toward Big 
Business in the early 30's. 











Beyond the political arena are the economic changes in relations between Man- 
agement & Labor now involved in the cool-off bill and other pending measures to 
curb strikes: 








1. BOOKS & RECORDS—It seems quite certain that the fact-finding boards named to in- 
quire into labor disputes will try to compel Business to open up its books and records, 
and that Business will resist in many cases. At issue are such elements in Manage- 

ment's domain as costs, prices and profits, which the fact-finders will want to weigh | 
and scrutinize. i 


2. PRICE-FIXING—To the extent that any Gov't fact-finding tends to fix wages, it prob- 
ably will tend to influence pricing and price policies. War experience demonstrated 
clearly that wage control works only when it is tied up with price control (and vice 
versa). For better-or-worse, the fact-finding idea is a step away from price-fixing- 
by-competition—-the free enterprise system. 








3. UNION REFORMS—The White House signal to Congress to "do something" about the ex- 
cesses of the unions is the first in 13 years. On how unions perform—strikewise—over | 
the next couple months depends whether Congress will be willing to stop with the cool- | 
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CONSTRUCTION Tightest housing situation ever: With over 3,000,000 families needing 
homes by the end of the year, it's estimated that only 450,000 will be 
provided in 1946, contrasting with an average of 750,000 units built in normal times. 
- - » Transition surveys indicate manpower as the most immediate barrier to full-scale 
recovery. One fact-finding agency reports that materials supply, price and wage ad- 
justments are also pressing problems for the builders. Material and equipment manu- 
facturers, meanwhile, face inadequate sales and production manpower, must re-establish 
orderly marketing procedures and complete reconversion of plant facilities. 





TIRES Though the expected stream of new cars will hardly be more than a trickle for some 
time, motorists can take comfort from the fact that current slowdowns in the 
automotive industry mean more tires for them. How? A CPA regulation prohibits manu- 
facturers from accumulating more tires than will be needed for new equipment within 15 
days. . . « Reconversion in solid industrial tires has been so fast that one manufac- 


turer reports he has cleaned up a large war=caused backlog, is now on a current order 
basis. 


CREDIT Watch the banks go after national coverage of time payment paper. They han- 

dled only 24% of such paper in 1941, are devising ways and means of increas- 
ing such business, at the expense of the finance companies. Initial step is the 
National Sales Finance Plan—including nearly 1,000 banks—which is geared to finance 
retail installment purchases of household appliances. The banks stress their ability 
to reduce over-all costs of installment financing to the consumer. 


AVIATION A new era of global mass transportation of passengers and cargo is in the 
offing. Huge 80-passenger Stratocruisers, already in the works, are ex- 

pected to help do the job with less cost, greater speed, reliability and comfort. Mean- 

time, air fares “within reach of the average man" will soon be a reality as trans- 


oceanic lines pass on to the public the benefit of economies resulting from new sched- 
ules and equipment. 


CHEMICALS Watch for a political storm over disposal of surplus government war plants. 
It's feared by some authorities that national and international markets 
for several products may be seriously upset if the excessive producing capacities of 
some of these plants enter these markets. On the other hand, some quarters don't 
believe many of these plants will be sold. Why? They're just too big. Moreover, most 


of them aren't suitably located from the viewpoint of raw material supplies, labor and 
product markets. 


RUBBER Latest reports indicate that natural rubber output won't reach world markets in 

sufficient volume to affect the competitive position of synthetics until 
1947. Plantation production is expected to be much slower than anticipated, due to 
political disturbances and depletion of labor forces. Destruction of trees and loss of 
equipment are also delaying factors. 


FOREIGN TRADE Disposal of surplus property overseas presents a challenge to American 
exporters. The quantity and value of such goods are unknown; inven- 
tories are incomplete. One suggestion made is that this property be considered as 
advance exports, should be purchased by American manufacturers pending production of 
goods for export. . . . Congress, preparing for an expected tremendous increase in 
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post-war foreign commerce, is considering 
a bill providing for the extension of the 
privileges of foreign trade zones to qual- 
ified bonded warehouses throughout the 
nation. 


PETROLEUM Good news for homeowners! Fuel 
oils from wartime refining 
processes are expected to cut the costs of 
heating American homes. However, don't 
be surprised to see a steadily rising 
deficit in fuel oil production, making 
necessary larger imports of fuel-producing 
crudes. Why? The current trend is toward 
higher yields of gasoline at the expense 
of heavy fuel oils, as a result of these 
new processes. 
METALS We must have more competition in 
the aluminum industry. That's 
the decision of the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration. One drawback to the dis- 
posal of the 52 government-owned plants, 
however, is that there are no eager 
buyers. One reason is the belief that 
large inventories, as well as producing 
facilities far beyond estimated require- 
ments, cast a shadow of uncertainty over 
future operations. .. . Although reject- 
ing an industry-wide steel price in- 
crease, the OPA is willing to discuss price 
relief and ceilings with smaller pro- 
ducers. 
DISTRIBUTION Merchandising developments 
in the food trade indicate 
a trend toward self-service grocery 
Stores. At present, 20% of the indepen- 
dents operate such stores, while two- 
thirds of the total volume of chains is 
distributed in this manner. Many distrib- 
utors are planning to extend this method 
of selling to other food departments, as 
trade surveys reveal that a large major- 
ity of consumers prefer self-service. 
Advantage to the distributor: Savings in 
operating expense around 4% on sales, 
Sometimes as much as 10%. 





LABOR A satisfactory basis for real col- 
lective bargaining is yet to be 
reached. One hope: The recent labor- 


management conference, while not achiev- 
ing any positive constructive action, may 
have laid the groundwork for better labor 
relations in the future. At least the 
various areas of agreement and disagree- 
ment seem to have been defined for the 
first time. 
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-make shelter for veterans. 


Washington Preview 


[Continued from page 11) 
off and fact-finding setup for Labor. 
Supporters are joining the sturdy bloc 
which will continue trying to penalize 
unions for contract violations and to curb 
racketeering thinly disguised as unionism. 


New 








War Powers Act, continuing rationing 
authority which will be used on tin and 





rubber (and may be invoked if other short- | 


ages become severe), will be extended to 
‘June 30, '46—present expiration date of 
OPA. . « « Economic forecasting bill, mis- 
named "full employment", is headed for 





enactment in watered down form. ... Con= 


gress is stalling on raising minimum pay 
from 40c to 65c per hour. . .. Ditto on 
liberalizing unemployment benefits. 





Housing shortage is moving to top position 
on the laymakers' agenda. Army camps and 
Navy stations will be "reconverted" to 
Other stop gap 
housing measures—temporary stuff, more 
trailers, etc.—will be taken. 
plans are under consideration to get quick 
housing out of contractors and building 
tradesmen, the biggest bottleneck to fast 
action. Most of the 3,000,000 families 
that NHA says will have to "double up" by 
"47 are going to be returning soldiers: 
This spells trouble. 





Tax talk for 1946: Pre-election cut of 
another 10%. Reduction in corporation 


rate to 35% from next year's 38%. Renewed © 


effort to get revenue from farm co-op 
income ($2,000,000,000) and labor-union 
take (nearly $400,000,000). 


Census expansion plans are getting a cold 
shoulder in Congress. Now slated for 





pigeon-holes are projected population sam- © 





ple, consumers’ income and labor force 
studies—all potentially a big help to 
business. House is balking at million- 
plus cost. 








In spite of all and in comparison with that 
raging two-front war with its Belgium- 

bulge just one year ago, throughout Wash- 
ington & elsewhere it will be a pretty— 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


fens Mote 
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Your accounting staff starts saving hours of valuable 
time ... the minute you put Underwood Sundstrand 


on the payroll. 


Underwood Sundstrand works fast . . . not only on 
Payroll Records, but on Government Reports and 
War Bond Ledgers. 


And it does the entire recording job . . . not just part 
of it. Each machine releases several clerks for other 
essential duties. 

Anyone can operate Underwood Sundstrand’s simple 
“16 Figure Key” keyboard. Automatic features and 
controls do the rest. 


It will be well worth a few minutes of your time to 
discuss your payroll problems with one of our 

resentatives. Your local Underwood Corporation 
office will gladly oblige. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day 
Copyright 1945 Underwood Corporation 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machine Division © One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





«+ ON PAYROLL RECORDS . 


Underwood Sundstrand posts, computes, 
and prints each check or pay envelope .. . 
and at the same time writes your payroll ! 
summary and employee’s earnings record. 





All entries are completely visible. Gross 
pay and net pay amounts are automati- 
cally computed . . . column totals auto- 
matically printed. 


e+ ON GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


The yearly- and quarterly-to-date earnings 
are automatically computed for all tax 
purposes. On Social Security taxes, the 
machine automatically exempts all yearly 
earnings over $3,000. 


«++ ON VICTORY BOND LEDGERS 


Each employee’s Bond account is kept 
up-to-date, with each payroll deduction 
and amount “to go” automatically com- 
puted .. . and every resulting purchase 
automatically recorded. The employee-list 
of bond purchases is automatically 
counted and totaled. / 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Reuther: Wilson 


An imaginary conversation: 

Walter P. Reuther, United Automobile Workers, C.1.0.: 
We demand 30% more wages, but we forbid you to in- 
crease prices, 

Charles E. Wilson, President, General Motors: Isn’t this 
something new for you labor leaders, to set yourselves up 
as arbiters of prices? : 

Reuther: Never mind that; we are telling you that you 
can’t raise your prices. 

Wilson: Hasn’t price-fixing been exercised, and isn’t it 
still being exercised, by the Government? 

Reuther: Forget that. We are going to regulate your 
prices from now on. 

Wilson: You also insist, don’t you, upon prying into 
the innermost affairs of General Motors? 

Reuther: You bet your life we do! 

Wilson: But you know that we have to publish not only 
complete statements covering our earnings and our ex- 
penditures, that the public always knows what we charge 
for our products, but that we also have to publish all ex- 
ecutive salaries? 

Reuther: Yes, but —— 

Wilson: Then, how about compelling the U.A.W. to 
publish details of all its expenditures, as we have to do, and 
to publish all salaries it pays? Not only that, but, since 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, how 
about our insisting upon fixing the dues you charge your 
members—the prices you receive from your customers? 

Reuther: Ridiculous! Monstrous! You must be crazy to 
talk that way—absolutely crazy! 

Wilson: We and other companies have to operate strictly 
under the law. We are regulated at every turn. Are your 
union leaders willing to be treated the same way? 

Reuther: Not on your life! We positively object to any 
such legislation. If any members of Congress dare to try 
to pass such a law, our Political Action Committee will see 
to it that they are soundly defeated. 

Wilson: You apparently regard yourselves as above and 
beyond legal restrictions such as industry operates under. 

Reuther: I have told you what we demand from General 
Motors. I have told you that we resent any new legislation 
subjecting us to equal treatment. 

Wilson: We who run General Motors are held respon- 
sible for what we do. Are unions prepared to be held re- 
sponsible for what they do? 

Reuther: D’ye mean that the heads of unions, unions 
‘themselves, union members should be held liable for any 
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losses caused by the breaking of union agreements, as 
young Henry Ford is mouthing about? 

Wilson: Yes. 

Reuther: That is the most absurd thing I’ve ever heard. 

Wilson: Well, I’m afraid we can’t get together. 

Reuther: We most certainly can’t if you want unions to 
be treated the way industry is treated, if you want us to be 
held responsible for the actions of our organizations, if you 
want us to be legally subjected to penalties for violating 
our agreements and causing you losses. 

Wilson (reaching for his hat): Well, Walter, I don’t see 
any use of our talking any further. 

Reuther: Not when you’re so arrogantly pig-headed! 


* 


Tackle difficult things first. 
* 


What the Real Labor Battle Is About 


The real labor battle in the automobile industry is not 
over what percentage of increased pay should be granted, 
but is over the increasing insistence of labor leaders to 
encroach more and more upon the functions of manage- 
ment. This I learned during a three-day visit to Detroit. 
You and I have inadequate ideas of how dominating and 
domineering union representatives have become in the 
running of automobile and other plants. I was amazed— 
probably you were too—to learn from the recent Ford 
statement that the company had to foot the bill for the pay 
of a thousand persons who worked for their union rather 
than for the company. Union stewards and every other 
individual identified with the union have become, accord- 
ing to management, little Czars, regard themselves as su- 
perior to the management, are ready to defy foremen or 
other company executives with or without the slightest 
provocation. 

They now aspire to set themselves up as a super-super 
O.P.A., arrogating to themselves the right to determine 
what prices corporations may charge for their products. 
Also, they claim license to indulge and revel in fishing ex- 
peditions into every phase of company activities, contracts, 
etc. 

Is it any wonder that responsible managements feel that 
their backs are to the wall, that the time has come to call 
a halt, to have a showdown? 

Incidentally, the writer sent Walter P. Reuther a recent 
editorial from this publication which asked Reuther and 
his like why, since they evidently regard themselves as 
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super-business geniuses, they did not lease a few surplus 

Government plants and, by launching enterprises out of 

their fat treasuries, show up how incompetent automobile 

and other managements are. The editorial asked: 

Is it unreasonable to ask these oracles to put up or shut 

up? 

} Instead of replying directly, straightforwardly, to this 

i challenge, Mr. Reuther sidestepped completely—and en- 

closed specimens of his recent interminable statements! 

| It all boils down to this: Is American industry to be put 

) under the heel of unioneers, or is our historic economic 

i) system, which enabled this nation to reach world leader- 

ship, to be protected and preserved? 

# * 

. Unless your week’s work brings satis- 
faction, your pay envelope can’t. 


* 


|\Why America Excels 

| A minor incident at the test run of the giant all-in-one 
i) diesel locomotive the Baldwin Locomotive Works has just 
}| completed for Seaboard Air Line Railroad perhaps epit- 
!) omizes the spirit responsible for American industrial 
') achievement, writes a colleague. A crowd had gathered be- 
| side the Baldwin testing track in Eddystone, Pa. In the cab 
| with the engineer were L. R. Powell Jr., head of Seaboard, 
'} and Baldwin’s president, Ralph Kelly. An improvised 
|) wooden staircase let the distinguished riders climb into the 
) locomotive through a side door directly behind the cab. 
‘| The eager spectators watched the giant locomotive roll on 
| its miniature trip and gently pull in again. They cheered. 
j They had witnessed “another first,” well done. 

| The engineer stuck his head out to see whether door and 
| staircase were in line. He found that he had drawn the 
| locomotive about eighteen inches forward from his starting 
|) point. “Wonderful!” “Grand!” “Marvelous!” shouted the 
‘| spectators. 

) With a supercilious glance at the crowd, the engineer 
| turned to his wheel and moved his steed back until door 
| and staircase matched as though cast from a single die. 
Nothing short of perfection was good enough for him. 

} Perhaps it was this same goal of perfect achievement 
| which enabled Baldwin Locomotive to complete this super- 


| engine in a mere four months. Perhaps it also inspires 
) American industry to make the world’s best equipment— 
)) then proceed to break its own records. 
* 
It pays, all ways, to try to give the 
other party the best of it. 
* 





i | 
| 
| 
a 
What the L-M Confab Achieved 

| What did the Labor-Management Conference accom- 
: plish? The general verdict of the public was “Nothing.” 
i) But Louis Ruthenburg, President of Servel, one of the in- 
|) vited participants, disputes this. Despite “the basic ob- 
) stacle” that “organized labor and other citizens are not 
) equal under the law,” he claims “It is remarkable that so 


ii. 


| 
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much was done under severe limitations.” Mr. Ruthen- 
berg’s statements are contained in a reply to a nationally. 
known newspaper columnist who headed his editorial 
“Pustic Be Damnep.” Mr. Ruthenberg has furnished us 
the following copy of his comments: 


Your editorial entitled “Public Be Damned” unfortunately re- 
flects conclusions about the Labor-Management Conference which 
may too generally be reached by people who are unfamiliar with 
the facts or who have failed to understand that the conference was 
held under conditions which prevented the achievement of results 
which the public had been led to expect. 

The basic obstacle is the fact that Organized Labor and other 
citizens are not equal under the law. 

Next it should be understood that deliberations were limited by 
an agenda that had been unanimously approved by representatives 
of A. F. of L, C. L. O., N. A. M. and U. S. C. of C. prior to the 
conference. Quite naturally, the labor unions were unwilling to 
discuss fundamental issues which might involve surrender of special 
privilege. 

Finally, under existing circumstances, any “formula for settling 
labor disputes by peaceful means” would have involved voluntary 
concessions from labor unions, and one would be naive indeed to 
expect substantial concessions from men who have been accorded 
preferential positions under the law as the result of bitterly fighting 
for many years to attain that position of privilege. 

Much good was accomplished by this conference. I was one of 
36 business men who, far from being “self-anointed leaders,” ex- 
pended a month of precious time at great cost to their personal 
interests in response to President Truman’s invitation to participate 
in the conference. To those who participated it is not strange that 
so little was accomplished. It is remarkable that so much was done 
under severe limitations. 

The unanimously accepted reports of Committees 4, 5 and 6, and 
the separate reports of labor and management representatives of 
Committees 1, 2 and 3, indicate, among other things, that labor did 
make substantial and constructive concessions with respect to the 
U. S. Conciliation Service and that constructive progress was made 
toward perfecting machinery for collective bargaining, conciliation 
and voluntary arbitration. 

Moreover, any conference that causes representatives of manage- 
ment and labor to spend weeks together exchanging viewpoints and 
developing channels for future discussion cannot be counted a 
failure. 


* 
Napoleon thus acknowledged a General's glowing re- 
port of a victory: “What did you do Next day?” 
* 


A More Joyous Christmas 


At least a more joyous Christmas than any since 1940 
can be celebrated this year by Americans. 

Today our loved ones, instead of pouring overseas to 
wage war and run the risk of maimedness and death, are 
pouring back home. All our enemies have been vanquished. 
World-wide bloodshed has ceased. Civilization, righteous- 
ness, have triumphed. 

A more promising effort is now being made than ever 
before to organize the nations of the world for preserva- 
tion of peace. The millennium hasn’t come; but the pros- 
pect of outlawing war is brighter than at any time in 
mankind’s history. 

Our own rejoicing, however, must be sobered by re- 
flection upon conditions in other war-devastated countries. 
We must not only think of them but pledge our whole 
hearts and minds and souls to doing everything possible: 
to insure that war will never again engulf the earth. 

, * 
Wed to patience, persevering plodding. 


FORBES. 
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Florentine School, 

early 17th Century, 
reproduced from the 
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permission of the owner. 








Peace on Earth -. 


Never before have the strength and beauty of the 
Christmas ideal meant so much to the people of America. 
For this Christmas, after years of bitter, tragic war, our 
nation is at Peace. 


For this great blessing, we give humble thanks. To our 
countrymen who fought and gave their lives in the cause of 
freedom and human rights, we owe a debt of everlasting 

gratitude. For them we bow in reverent tribute. 


So, at this Christmastime, with thanksgiving in our 
hearts, we of America must face the future with faith and 
courage ... and work together with determination and 
sustained devotion to the task of preserving the Christmas 
ideal — Peace on Earth and good will among mankind. 


Norfolk ma Western Mailw ay 
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MANAGEMENT 





THOUGH you 
may not have a 
product which 
sells directly to 
women, the 
chances are that 
your customers, 
your labor, or 
your stock- 
holders include 
many women. 
Break down 
the ownership 
list of your 
Wilma Soss company’s stock 
} and you'll find that women are not 
4 only heavily represented but, probably, 
are your majority stockholders. 
| Whether or not this is due to the gen- 
} erosity of American men, indications 
} are that the control of the nation’s 
} invested capital is falling into women’s 
} hands—and is going to remain there. 
| Sometimes a woman knows about 
} the stocks bought in her name and 
| sometimes she doesn’t; but progressive 
} management has come to the conclu- 
} sion that sooner or later she’s going 
} to find out. Since even the Pope re- 
} cently broadcast “equal rights for 
} women,” urged women to go’ into 
4 public life, and proclaimed “for the 
same work output a woman is entitled 
} to the same wages as a man,” corpo- 
‘} rate business must begin to face the 
|} fact that women in the post-war world 
| will not long remain owners of stock 
} in name only—if they are so to-day. 
Therefore it is good public relations to 
prepare for the day when the woman 
} majority stockholders are going to 
} become articulate. 
| Interpreting the broad objectives of 
management to women stockholders 
} requires something more appealing 
} than the statistical surveys and annual 
reports issued by many companies. 
1 Just as the tabloids have become a 
} huge factor in the publishing fields, 





Wiuma Soss, one of the country’s ace 
4} women public relations consultants, has 
@ directed publicity for a variety of U. S. 
) industries. 




















so the humanizing of corporations is 
becoming a needful addition to the 
public relations of big business. Women 
even more than men are responsive to 
colorful leadership. 

Brokers have been noting a change 
in the control of stock over the last 15 
years. A few corporations have gra- 
ciously noted the ladies in their annual 
reports. General Electric, announcing 
the highest number of stockholders in 
its company’s history, made headlines 
in October with the revelation that 
45% of its 239,824 stockholders are 
women, 43% men, the remaining 12% 
representing institutional enterprises. 

Continental Can made a survey in 
1940 and found that half of its then 
35,114 stockholders were women. 
General Motors, privately breaking 
down its lists to determine the percent- 
age of its women stockholders for the 
past 10 years, notes a slight upward 
curve. Of 388,719 individual GM ac- 
counts at the end of last year, 51.7% 
were held by women. 

At the end of 1944 U. S. Steel 
showed that 44% of its 225,414 stock- 
holders with individual accounts were 
women and 42% men. The women 





Ruth Leach 


Mary E. Dillion 


Pres., Brooklyn Bor- 
ough Gas Company 


Vice-Pres., Internat’l 
Bus. Machines Corp. 


control 52% of 1,931,246 shares of the 
preferred stock, of which only 28% is 
owned by men, who, however, have a 
6% lead over the women as common 
stockholders. Hercules Powder Co. 
found that 40% of their 5,517 common 
stockholders in 1943 (latest compiled 
information) were women, 374% 


: Business Women Are 
‘Here to Stay! 


By WILMA SOSS 





“The best evidence one could 
wish to have of the enlightened 
conception which our companies 
have with respect to their stock- 
holder relations is the increasing 
recognition of women as a con- 
structive force in our industrial 
enterprises. Management is to be 
congratulated not only on the en- 
largement of women’s interest in 
the affairs of companies, but also 
on its recognition of their gen- 
uine practical value to these com- 
panies as security holders.”— 
Emit ScuraM, president, N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. 











men, while 4% held stock jointly. And, 
in 1944, DuPont reveals 42.24% of 
their individual common stockholders 
were women, 39.66% men. Of the pre- 
ferred stock, women held 47.02%, men 
30.54%. 

American Home Products in 1944 
reported that 49% of its 9,916 stock- 
holders were women, only 35% men. 
Of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph’s 668,013 individual stockhold- 
ers last year, 55.5% were women as 
compared with 27.4% men, while 11% 
held joint accounts. As far back as 
1937 the Women Investors of America, 
Inc., reported in the Editor & Publish- 
er Year Book that “women own 40% 
of common stock and 50% of pre- 
ferred stock in 41 large corporations; 
48% of railroad stock and 44% of 
public utilities.” Numbers of other 
companies, having found equally ar- 
resting figures, have toyed with the 
idea that they ought to do something 
about them. 

In 1944 there were 731,000 more 
women than men in the U. S. over the 
age of 21, according to the Bureau of 
Census. Within 10 years from now, 
provided there is no drastic change in 
the immigration laws, there will be 
1,923,000 more women than men over 
21, as estimated by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. from the National 








Resources Planning Board estimates of 
future population of U. S. And in 20 
years, if there is no new war to de- 
plete further the male population, there 
will be 2,331,000 more women than 
men. 

So, all indications are that women 
are here to stay! 

The Standard Oil Co. of N. J., rec- 
ognizing the trend of the times, re- 
cently publicized, as good public rela- 
tions, the appointment of two women 
assistant secretaries. Forty-four per 
cent of its stock is held by women, 
43% by men. 

Aviation Corp. and National Dairy 
Products are also among the compa- 
nies that have women as assistant 
secretaries. Curtiss-Wright Corp. last 
May made Julia M. Scanlon secretary 
of the company and its subsidiaries. 
Mrs. O. A. Beech is secretary, treasurer 
and a director of Beech Aircraft. 

About eighteen months ago Interna- 
tional Business Machine Corp., which 
at that time employed over 5,000 
women, decided to give women repre- 
sentation in top management; it now 
has a woman vice-president and assis- 
tant vice-president: Miss Ruth Leach, 
former manager of its system service, 


and Miss Mary Schultz. 


TREND IS GROWING 


Mrs. Ella B. Myers was made one 
of the eight vice-presidents of the Gen- 
eral Foods Sales Co. even before Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. found, in 1943, that 
approximately 50% of its 66,249 
stockholders were women and only 
about 37% men. 

In the electronics field Maguire In- 
dustries, Inc., has as vice-president its 
former treasurer, Mrs. Madeleine 
Dreher. Dictograph Products Corp. 
has a woman president, Mrs. Eleanor 
U. Andrews. 

Cosmetic corporations, department 
stores and utilities have been among 
the pioneers in making women com- 
pany officers. Both the president and 
the treasurer of the Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Co. are women. In addition, its 
president, Miss Mary Dillon, has the 
distinction of being president of the 
N. Y. City Board of Education. The 
American Gas and Power Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., also has a woman presi- 
dent, Mrs. Vera V. Seymour. 

Detroit Edison Co. had a woman as 
vice-president and general manager for 
a number of years, Miss Sarah Sheri- 
dan, who only recently retired. Con- 
solidated Edison, with “more than 
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half”. its customers women, stresses 
the importance of bringing “different 
viewpoints to the Board of Trustees” 
and has as director of both the parent 
company and its subsidiary, West- 
chester Lighting Co., Mrs. Kenneth B. 
Norton. Evans Products Co., Detroit, 
is among the industrial firms which 
have a woman on the Board. 

The number of women in top man- 
agement of industry, if surveyed na- 
tionally, doubtless would be almost as 
surprising as those found by the 
Association of Bank Women, which in 
1944 reported more than 4,600 women 
as officers of banks, 10 directors, 19 
chairmen of the board, 105 presidents 





Nellie Tayloe Ross 
Director of the Mint 


of banks, 286 vice-presidents, 11 assis- 
tant vice-presidents among “many oth- 
er women of official capacity.” The 
director of the mint is a woman, 
Nellie Tayloe Ross. 

Women are slowly infiltrating the 
executive ranks of industry, even 
though they may not be officers. Dur- 
ing the war, Bethlehem Steel was 
among the companies which employed 
women counselors on industrial rela- 
tions. One of the best-known, to the 
public, executives of Western Union is 
the director of personal service and 
customer-employee relations, Mrs. Sara 
Sparks. 

The Ohio Tool Co. has a woman 
director of public relations who is also 
the first woman president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Industrial Editors, 


Miss Dorothy Schlicht. More and more 
of the “men” who write about business 
to-day turn out to be women—notably 
the senior editors of Time and Fortune. 
A well-known woman financial editor, 
Miss Sylvia Porter, is on a New York 
newspaper owned and actively pub- 
lished by a woman. 

Business has had to adjust and 
broaden its public contacts so as to 
reconcile the individual preferences of 
private enterprise with changes in the 
social structure. Governor Dewey re- 
cently appointed a council of women 
under Miss Jane Todd, deputy com- 
missioner of the State Department of 
Commerce, to find new job opportuni- 
ties for women. The seoner manage- 
ment welcomes women beyond the 
clerical and machine stages into the 
councils of the inner circle and trains 
them to understand and share execu- 
tive responsibility as they come up 
through the ranks, the more it will 
profit in its ultimate labor and con- 
sumer relations. 


WOMEN WORKERS INCREASING 


Despite the tendency in some sec- 
tions for industry to hang out a “for 
men only” employment sign at the 
beginning of reconversion, there will 
be 17,000,000 women working by 
1950, constituting more than one- 
fourth of the total labor force, ac- 
cording to the best available estimate 
of the Women’s Division of the De- 
partment of Labor, many of whom 
will be potential stockholders. In ad- 
dition to these, a growing army of 
women students will be readying them- 
selves in the technical and professional 
as well as commercial fields of employ- 
ment. 

If, because of individual prejudice 
or inertia, business as a whole con- 
tinues to avoid employing women in 
an executive capacity and to show re- 
luctance to make women a part of the 
companies they are beginning to own, 
it will not be in the least bit surprising 
if their approval of the private enter- 
prise system falters and women begin 
to find a siren song in “Statism” and 
the propaganda which has set out to 
undermine the private ownership of 
American business. 

Unless you have begun to recognize 
that your business has a woman’s 
angle, you have yet to modernize your 
public relations in keeping with the 
findings of to-day and management’s 
responsibilities in anticipation of to- 
morrow. 






















PERSONALITIES 


Business Looks to Science 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


NEW fashion has been set for 
A tomorrow’s industrial leaders, 

say big-corporation chairmen. 
The youthful plumed knights on whom 
they center their hopes are men of 
science rather than of affairs. Busi- 
ness, ever sensitive to coming changes, 
is completing a shift that antedates the 
popular excitement kindled by atomic 
destruction. Even before Pearl Harbor 
first-rank companies, foreglimpsing the 
morrow’s partnership between science 
and management, began grooming lab- 
oratory adepts who could assure them 
progress and security. Many of these 
companies have not confined their 
scientists’ efforts to a particular indus- 
trial field, but have granted their fu- 
ture topnotchers full freedom of re- 
search, lead where it might. This pol- 
icy, as practiced by some concerns, 
such as RCA, and more recently emu- 
lated by others, has already reaped 
results of the widest implication— 
achievements that will go far towards 
taking the guesswork out of industry 
and the misery out of business. 


YOUTHFUL ATOM-STRIPPER 


Early in 1940 RCA brought down 
from Toronto, Canada, 24-year-old 
James Hillier—destined to design for 
them the first commercially feasible 
electron microscope—and gave him a 
roving commission in the realm of 
scientific discovery. Hillier had been 
top graduate from the University of 
Toronto and had received his Master’s 
degree. In post-graduate work with 
Dr. A. Prebus, Canadian physicist, he 
had built a pioneer micro-electronic in- 
strument, using a stream of electrons 
for viewing objects so small that they 
slip between the relatively coarse rays 
of ordinary light. 

Industry was atom-conscious even 
then. For this young peerer into the 
tiny was a stripper, though not a split- 
ter, of atoms, and out of the strippings 
(technically called electrons) he was 
making ultra-fine new rays. Inner RCA 





Wu.t1am Horp HILtyer, economist, ex-editor 
and banking vice-president, is also the author 
of several books—both business and fictional. 


circles now hail him as a “coming 
man.” In addition to making the elec- 
tron microscope available to industry, 
he has devised means for laying bare 
the hitherto unknown “innards” of 
substances and organisms. 


pitals, schools and smaller laboratories. 
Neither type lends itself to quantity 
production, but he is hopeful of low. 
ering the cost to a point where every 
concern that can be benefited by ex- 
amining the minute make-up of sub- 





With the age of atomic energy in sight, far-sighted indus- 


trialists expect tomorrow's leaders to be men of science. 


Here's a close-up of one of the most promising 





The Toronto instrument at first had 
magnified only 47 times, no more 
than the low-powered microscope. By 
1939 this had been increased to 30,000 
diameters. Working with Dr. V. K. 
Zworykin at RCA’s Princeton, N. J., 
laboratory, Hillier carried on fur- 
ther research and experiment, stepping 
up the power again and again. He 
celebrated the 
Fourth of July 
in 1940 by pro- 
ducing an in- 
strument with a 
magnifying 
power of 100,- 
000 diameters, 
thus making 
possible the ex- 
amination and 
photography of 
details too small 
to be seen by 
any other 
means. Since 
then, hand-made 
and of scarce 
materials, 150 
of these mag- 
netic type elec- 
tron micro- 
scopes have 
been turned out 
at a_ selling 
price around 
$12,500 each. 
Recently he has 
worked on a 
$6,000 console 
model for hos- 













stances will find these aids within 
reach. This was Hillier’s first step to- 
wards taking the guesswork out of the 
choosing of materials. 

The RCA electron microscope is 
about man-height, of H. G. Wellsian 
aspect and bristling with mysterious 
knobs. To give me an idea of its abil- 
ity, Hillier fondled two or three of the 
instrument’s protuberances: 
A ground-glass frame of 
visiting card size lit up and 
on it appeared what looked 
like a few dozen clippings 
from a tinsmith’s shop. 

“Face powder,” he ex- 
plained, smiling. “I won’t 
tell you what make it is; 


Dr. James Hillier at the electron microscope 
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however, it’s supposed to be the best.” 

His latest infant, hitherto kept in se- 
clusion, is a squarish mechanism, 
squattier than the other and not dolled 
up for market. As yet unchristened, it’s 
referred to as the “electron micro- 
analyzer.” Hillier describes it as a re- 
search tool for the investigation of 
solids. Its basic idea: A pair of spec- 
tacles enabling us to look inéo things 
instead of at them as with ordinary 
light, or through them as with X-rays. 

“By utilizing the electron beam’s 
peculiar talents,” says Hillier, “we'll 
be able to pick up information regard- 
ing the structures and chemical com- 
ponents of substances, then tie in such 
data with spectroscopic analysis. This 
instrument probes the inside of a speci- 
men with a needle beam one ten-mil- 
lionth of an inch in diameter. The lens- 
es are composed of magnetic fields.” 

He turned a switch. “We are now 
examining an evaporated film of iron. 
Those lines and bands on the visual 
field result from collisions between our 
beamed electrons and the atomic elec- 
trons in the specimen. They make a 
pattern which reveals the chemical 
composition and quality of what we’re 
looking at.” 

Industrial possibilities of this new 
research implement are immense. To- 
morrow’s manufacturer will not have 
to fumble with costly trial and error 
methods to find what is best suited for 
the making of his products. This in- 
strument will remove all uncertainty as 
to maximum suitability of materials. 
No wonder RCA regards Hillier as a 
man to watch. 


THREE DIMENSIONAL 


Electronic microscopy is not con- 
fined to the examination of thin slices 
or of particles deposited on films. Sur- 
faces of opaque materials can also be 
studied with very high magnification 
under a “scanning” electron micro- 
scope, which invokes at extremely 
short range the principles of television. 
Presumably smooth surfaces are thus 
revealed as full of craters and moun- 
tain ranges. Further, by means of 
stereo-micrographs, the third dimen- 
sion is invaded, so that these and other 
images are seen “in relief.” 

Hillier’s enthusiasm is greatest when 
he tells how electronic microscopy is 
dooming disease germs. It will enable 


the physiologist to find out what bac- 


teria are made of—how they are chem- 
ically and structurally put together. 
This knowledge will take the place of 
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“He says he gives the stuff away—shall 
I mark it ‘ceiling zero'?" 





luck. A specific germ-poison can then 
be made for each type of infection, 
instead of waiting for drugs to be dis- 
covered by accident as heretofore. 

What manner of men are these com- 
ing skillmasters, upon whom the shap- 
ing of business will so largely depend? 
Do they surround themselves with 
mystery and hide their knowledge in 
a cloud of technical phrases? What 
thoughts have they about the emerging 
model of the world? 

Far from being the fuddy-duddy a 
technologist is popularly expected to 
be, Dr. Hillier (he was a Ph.D. at 26) 
modestly identifies himself as “an ad- 
dict to the pursuit of the new.” Boyish- 
looking, with great dark wide-open 
eyes, at first sight one wonders wheth- 
er he is some pupil taking his master’s 
place. Such an impression vanishes im- 
mediately, however when he lights his 
pipe and begins to talk. 

“You ask if we shall ever see an 
atom. Yes—but not quite as I think 
you mean. In fact, you are seeing 
atoms right now, when you look at 
this pencil or this table. You are ob- 
serving atomic effects. The most pow- 
erful instrument can do nothing else. 
It can only detect the existence of 
atoms in the same sense as that of 
stars in the sky, which are just points 
of light even when viewed through the 
biggest telescope. , 

“However, we are studying these 
atomic effects at closer and closer 
range, so as to gain a better idea of 
the atom’s habits—perhaps to modify 
them. When we are able to put chemi- 


cal symbols and structural data on 
every picture that electronic beams pre- 
sent, then we shall have proved the 
worth of our tools. 

“Why do we spend so much effort 
on little things? Well, in the first 
place, science has been getting down to 
smaller cases every year since Sir Isaac 
Newton. He dealt only with large 
things, but the big is just an aggregate 
of the little. That’s why the future of 
science lies. more in the extremely 
small than in the excessively large.” 

“No, the world has nothing to fear 
from science, industrially or otherwise, 
so long as it really is science—the sin- 
cere untrammeled search for facts and 
factual relationships. In the present- 
day set-up the technological group has 
been snowballing ahead, necessarily 
telling and thinking truth, proceeding 
by direct methods only; otherwise they 
could get nowhere. On the other hand, 
the diplomatic-politico-social group has 
lagged behind because that group must 
be indirect or cease to exist. Thus 
many working men can’t comprehend 
the long-term effect of technological 
progress and fear that improved pro- 
duction will end their jobs. 


ERA OF PLENTY? 


“This is not true. It’s a common- 
place that every great technical inno- 
vation has created more jobs than it 
has displaced, more skills than it has 
made obsolete. Today is a transitional 
period. The time is not far off when 
machines will do all the tough work. 
Man will then use his skill in devising 
new machines, in handicraft and in 
other creative activities. Through the 
co-operation of science, business is 
about to be set free from the shackles 
of hard labor that have always kept it 
bound. The coming prosperity will en- 
dure because, for the first time in his- 
tory, it will be based on plenty and 
leisure instead of dearth and toil.” 

Careers of men like James Hillier 
give ground for hope that business is 
to be immeasurably broadened and 
strengthened, as a result of its new 
partnership with men of science. No 
longer does industry wait until the 
scientist has worked things out on his 
own, and then try to adapt them to its 
use. Today he is a member of the busi- 
ness family and is given great freedom 
of action to find and follow fresh 
trails. Sometimes, as in Hillier’s case, 
the tie-up is made while he is still 
young enough to grow up with the 
concern he helps to build. 
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Giving that Gets Results 


By BERT DALE 


ANY civilian travelers, appear- 
M ing on the day before Christmas 

at the registration desk of the 
Barlum Hotel in Detroit, will probably 
hear the now-familiar, “Sorry, no 
rooms!” that still echoes in many a 
hotel lobby. What these thelter-seekers 
won't know, however, is that almost 
300 of the Barlum’s 620 rooms are 
being occupied by soldiers, sailors, 
marines and their wives—and that not 
one of these military guests will put 
out one single penny for room charges, 
meals or other hotel services during 
the holiday week-end! 

When Barlum manager M. V. Mac- 
Kinnon telephoned this hospitality 
offer to the Commanding Officer at 
Grosse Ile, Mich., the Captain barked: 
“What’s that you said?” MacKinnon 
repeated the details. “That’s what it 
sounded like the first time,” said the 
Army man, “but I just couldn’t be- 
lieve it!” 





Rooms, meals and everything else “on the house”—that's 
one Detroit hotel’s holiday gift to service men; it's a good- 


will gesture rich in dividends for tomorrow 





and residential properties in the De- 
troit area, bought the Barlum from the 
city at a tax sale. Then, Statler-trained 
M. V. McKinnon was engaged as man- 
ager. 

In the Summer of 1943, Keywell 
visited his son and partner, Corporal 
Jerome Keywell, then a patient in an 
Army hospital near Sioux Falls, S. D. 

“What are you going to do over the 
holidays?” the elder Keywell asked, 
referring to the impending Jewish re- 
ligious season. The Corporal explained 
that though there were nearly 100 Jew- 
ish soldiers at the Army installation, 





Service men recipients of Barlum 


This will be the eighth holiday week- 
end period in three years over which 
the Barlum has extended such hospi- 
tality to service men. Unmatched in 
the hotel industry, this unusual plan 
is likely to go down in the memories 
of several thousand men as probably 
the nicest thing anybody ever did for 
them—at least while they were in uni- 
form. 

It all started in 1943, when Henry 
C. Keywell and Isadore Kowal, own- 
ers and operators of many business 





Bert Date, long-time Forses contributor, is 
at present editor of a camp newspaper for 
service men. 


Hotel's holiday hospitality program 


the facilities for both devotion and en- 
tertainment, locally and in accessible 
communities, were very far from ade- 
quate. 

“Pll bet it’s tough in Detroit, too,” 
said the Corporal. “Why don’t you do 
something for the boys there, when 
you go back, Dad?” 

So Henry C. Keywell did. Hurried- 
ly, in that September of 1943, he ex- 
tended invitations through the Detroit 
USO, as well as directly to the several 
Army air fields and other military in- 
stallations in the vicinity. 

At Christmas and at New Years, the 
invitation was repeated: A three-day 


week-end at the Barlum, including all 
meals, for service men—and_ their 
wives, if possible. 

The hospitality was extended to 
those who just happened to walk into 
the hotel and register, as well as those 
specially invited. 

“If it came to a point,” says Keywell 
sincerely, “where there wasn’t one sin- 
gle paying customer in the house over 
these periods, that would be quite all 
right with us, too!” 

One soldier asked for—and got— 
two rooms: The second for his mother- 
in-law! Another lad was so thrilled at 
the new experience of signing restau- 
rant checks that he went to the Bar- 
lum’s coffee shop five times daily dur- 
ing his stay. 

Some of the soldiers and sailors 
were skeptical. They didn’t really be- 
lieve the offer until their money was 
refused at check-out time. 

Though the figures have varied, 
there have been approximately 100 ser- 
vice men guests during each of the 
Jewish holy day periods, and about 
300 each at Christmas and New Year’s 
—a sizable portion of the Barlum’s 620 
rooms. And none of these guests has 
ever done any of the many things hotel 
men dread, nor removed so much as 
an ash tray from a room! 

During the war, many firms cast an 
eye upon the post-war goodwill of the 
service man. Barbasol made its 50-cent 
size available in PXs for a mere dime; 
Coca-Cola supplied, literally, tons of 
stationery, score pads and game equip- 
ment; and many others made equally- 
appreciated gestures. But nothing, per- 
haps, will bear more lasting fruit pro- 
portionately than the spontaneous, un- 
profit-motivated program of Messrs. 
Keywell and Kowal—who showed the 
boys that Barlum is right! 
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How to Cut Metal Cleaning Time 








NEW, FAST-ACTION DETERGENT CLEANS FERROUS 
AND NON-FERROUS METALS...Easy to Handle 





Used throughout the war in critical 
industry as a superior cleaning agent, 
newly-developed SOLVENT “26” is now 


available for all industrial needs. 


Offering many advantages in time, labor 
and cost over other present cleaning 
methods . . . Solvent “26” is so effective 
a detergent it can be used at ordinary 
room temperatures. 













CARBURETORS 
—Solvent ‘'26°' 
| removes gum, gas- 
olene sediment 
and: other accu- 






SPARK PLUGS— 
Solvent ; esi ia 





The fast action of Solvent “26” reduces 
cleaning time from hours to minutes on 
3 om dismantled engine parts and all kinds of 
METAL PLATES 7 ba machinery. Simply dip, rub, brush orspray 
ss it on. Then flush clean with hot water. 
Mail the coupon today for literature.and 
information leading to a demonstration 
of this unique product in 
your own plant. 
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ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 
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RAILROADS 


Freight Rate 


By JAMES G. LYNE 


T is the function of regulation of 

railroad rates to supervise them in 

such a manner as to permit the 
roads such earnings as are required to 
sustain adequate service, and also not 
to permit them to fall to ruinous levels. 
At the same time, regulation should 
prevent overall earnings for the in- 
dustry as a whole from rising to ex- 
tortionate levels— and, especially, 
should prohibit unreasonable discrimi- 
nation in rates as between shippers or 
localities. 

Generally speaking, up until the 
present, the rate regulators have been 
content to enforce safeguards against 
unreasonable discrimination for the 
protection of actual patrons, rather 
than those whose existence is merely 
potential or prospective. Class rates in 
the South, prior to the changes now 
required, have been at an average level 
38% higher than in the East, and 
class rates in the West (East of the 
Rockies) have varied from 30% to 
59% higher than those in the East. 
However, relatively little traffic in the 
South and West has moved under these 
class rates. 

A test made on September 22, 1942, 
showed that less than 1% of carload 
trafic within “Western trunk-line” 
territory moved at class rates, less than 
2% in the South and less than 214% 
in the Southwest. In the East, how- 
ever, almost 6% of the traffic moved 
under class rates and an additional 
18% under “exception” rates (which 
are related to the class rates). In the 
South and West the great bulk of the 
trafic moved under low “commodity” 
rates, and these, in the case of many 
products, are lower than similar rates 
in the East. 

The struggle for uniform class rates, 
therefore, is not an effort to correct a 
condition of rates generally higher on 
all traffic actually moving in one sec- 
tion than in another, because there is 
no such disparity between territories. 
Each regional group of railroads has 
endeavored to make rates sufficiently 





J. G. Lyng, vice-president of Railway Age, is 
an expert on rail and transportation subjects. 


favorable to “move the traffic” for all 
business actually offered in substantial 
quantities in any territory. 

Since miscellaneous manufactured 
articles are produced predominantly in 
the East, and since class rates are gen- 
erally applicable to such goods, it is 
only orthodox railroad practice that 
rates reldtively favorable to such 


traffic should prevail in the East, and 


that attention to rate economy in the 
West and South should have been 
directed, principally, toward the basic 
commodities which are the predomi- 
nant traffic in those areas. 
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But it is not actual shippers whom 
the prescribed reform in class rates is 
designed to benefit. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion thus describes the demand to 
which it has acceded: “The Southern 
proponents of class-rate uniformity 
argue that the Southern class-rate 
structure has retarded and is retarding 
industrial development in the South; 
that whatever development has oc- 
curred has been largely in primary in- 
dustries, and that uniformity of clase 
rates in the South with those in the 
East is necessary to make possible and 





Here, in the second of two articles, an expert on the subject 
points out the possible results of rate revision on industry 


and the roads themselves 





It may be observed that traffic which 
is offered repetitively and in large 
volume can be handled at less expense 
than when such shipments are only in- 
termittent. This follows because, if a 
large volume of a particular type of 
product is offered to the railroads 
daily, special facilities for its economic 
handling can be installed, which would 
not be justified if the same traffic were 
offered only intermittently. In the 
West and South, class rates have been 
intended primarily to accommodate the 
multitude of small-volume movements, 
supplemented by the practice of sub- 
stituting much lower “commodity” 
rates where any movement assumed 
large-scale proportions. 

In the East, on the other hand, 
where the larger volume of miscel- 
laneous products has favored the estab- 
lishment of class rates at lower levels 
than those obtaining elsewhere, these 
class rates have frequently been found 
low enough “to move the business” in 
considerable quantities, without the 
necessity for making rate concessions 
in the form of “commodity” rates. 
Thus it is that the railroads have ac- 
commodated themselves to the require- 
ments of their actual customers. 


to stimulate greater industrial develop- 
ment in the South.” 

Freight rates, in other words, are to 
be used as an instrument of the eco- 
nomic policy of the Government, and 
it is now the purpose of that policy so 
to control rate-making as to stimulate 
the development of miscellaneous in- 
dustry in both the South and the West, 
at the expense of such industry in the 
East. 

Whether or not thus taking sides in 
an inter-regional controversy is a wise 
or justifiable policy for a government 
agency may be debated, as may also 
the question as to whether the estab- 
lishment of uniform class rates, alone, 
will have the result which its advocates 
expect. 

Heretofore, the American practice 
has been for transportation agencies 
to accommodate themselves to the 
traffic, rather than to assume that it 
would be possible to create traffic by 
establishing rates for its movement in 
quantity in the absence of any con- 
crete evidence that other conditions 
were favorable to its development. 

Certainly the railways of the South 
have no objection to the ‘further in- 
dustrialization of their territory and 
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Reading time: 1 minute, 48 seconds 


“We lived on a back road in the Blue Grass 
country of Kentucky. Like everybody down there I was 
crazy about horses, and finally bought a colt with money 
I saved hoeing my own patch of tobacco. 


“TI took care of -that colt like a 
baby and he took mighty good 
care of me. He got me my early 
education, taking me daily to 
the mailbox four miles away 
for newspapers and maga- 
zines and now and then into 
town where I saw city life. 













ee 

I used to read my 
newspapers and magazines in 
bed late at night, ’til the doctor 
made me quit to save my eyes. 
But just about then Dad bought a 
second-hand car and that opened up 
another world for me. 


“When I grew too big for the colt I did most of my 
running around in the old car. That’s how I got the urge 
to really quit the farm for the big city. It was an awful 
tug when I sold my beloved colt to buy the railroad ticket. 
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“I didn’t know a soul in the city. The landlady 
warned me about playing poker and such things 
with her boarders. In a week or so I had 
two jobs, one working days in a machine 
shop and the other working nights 
in a tire factory. I couldn’t stand the 
hours, so got one job taking care 
of a truck fleet for a dairy. 












“I still felt pretty lone- 
some, so when I met a girl 
from out of town who was 
lonesome too, we got mar- 
ried. We talked things 
over and decided we'd 
skimp and save and that 
I’'d start going to night 
school. For years I kept at 
the books. It was a great day 7 
when I got admitted to the bar, and 
a still greater one when I hung out 
my own shingle in the real estate 
business. 









““Ever since I drove 
Dad’s old car I loved auto- 
mobiles. My silent partner 
in the real estate business 
was a successful dealer 
handling DeSote and 
‘R Plymouth cars. When he 
“\)lyge-" died suddenly I knew that big 
Sy" A" responsibilities had come to me. I 
mortgaged everything to hold the 
automobile business, made real partners 
out of the bookkeeper, the sales manager and 
the service manager. 





*“By 1939 we had our debt under control and our 
gross sales had reached a million dollars. We had more 
than twenty salesmen and almost as many mechanics in 
the service department. As soon as we could we made 
every faithful employee a partner in the business. We 
went through the war years without a hitch, doing a big 
parts and service business and paying off the balance of 
our debt. 


““We're all set now for an exciting future. We've 
made thousands of new friends during the war 
years. Our main building is a handsome 
one, 32,000 square feet; our parts 
wholesaling place is 10,000 more. 
Now we're getting ready to add 
another 20,000 feet to our j rr 
main building. The other day ewe 
I stood out in the street and 
looked at our wonderful 
set-up and it seemed only 
yesterday that I sold that 
colt of mine for the railroad 
ticket that brought me here.” 










NOTE: This is another true story 
of individual effort and 
enterprise, from the records 
of the Chrysler Corporation. 
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ould have favored these rate reforms 
they believed, as their proponents 
do, that the changes would have the 
desired effect. 

The ultimate means prescribed for 
attaining uniformity in the class rates 
the region East of the Rockies is 
he establishment of a level of such 
ates generally 15% higher than the 
}present Eastern rates throughout this 
garea. As an initial step toward this 
iigoal, the Eastern roads were required 
ito increase their class rates by 10% 
fon January 1, 1946, with the railways 
fin the South and West making de- 
H reases of 10% in their class rates at 
ithe same time. It is specifically pro- 
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Mivided that “no changes in existing ex- 
}ception rates or column rates are con- 
jemplated by this finding”; and, of 
jeourse, commodity rates are not af- 
}iected. 
At least some of the Eastern class 
J-ates have been lower than exception 


tind commodity rates in the South. 


}With the Eastern class rates increased 
oy 10%, ultimately rising to 15%, 
Vhere will certainly be a demand, fully 
-ustified by the circumstances in many 
Weases, for establishing commodity 
}rates in the East for many movements 
}now being made under class rates. To 
jhe extent that such rates are estab- 
jished, the regional advantages ex- 
}pected by the rate reformers from the 
rate changes will be nullified. Like- 
wise, since class rates in the South and 
| Vest are to be decreased, the roads in 
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How will freight rate changes affect the shipper? 





those territories will doubtless be less 
energetic than they have in the past 
in the establishment of commodity 
rates. 

Certainly the roads in the South and 
West, with Eastern class rates raised, 
are not going to feel impelled to the 
same degree as heretofore to establish 
commodity rates to enable their pro- 
ducers to meet competition more easily. 
If the class rate reduction in the West 
and South should prove detrimental to 
the revenues of the roads in those 
areas, undoubtedly some of their ex- 
ceptionally low commodity rates on 
basic products would have to be in- 
creased; whereas if the East’s higher 


Ewing Galloway 











class rates should increase earnings in 
that area, the roads there would be 
under great pressure to establish 
lower commodity rates on much of 
their trafic now moving under class 
rates. 

When the opposing and equalizing 
forces which are aroused into action 
by this rate decision are taken into 
account, it is evident that a conclusion 
that the ultimate result is going to be 
a benefit to the West and South at the 
expense of the East is a little prema 
ture. 

So must a prediction be that this 
immediate decision is either going to 
make or break the railroads in one 
area as compared with those in an- 
other. What the decision does do is to 
raise a competitive marketing problem 
for every industrial firm East of the 


Rockies; and nobody can say what the 
ultimate effect on the nation’s eco- 
nomic geography can be who is un- 
prepared to add up the sum total of 
the changes which: these firms will 
make in order to turn this decision to 
their advantage or to counteract its 
untoward effects. 

If the most optimistic hopes of the 
developers of regionalized industry 
should prove correct—as seems highly 
doubtful—then the ultimate effect on 
the railroad industry would be serious 
indeed. Railroads are a mass trans- 
portation agency, achieving economy 
through movement in heavy volume, 
which requires a considerable degree 
of industrial specialization. If every 
region is to produce locally practically 
all it consumes, the nation’s demand 
for transportation service would be 
considerably less than it is today. Fur- 
ther, such regionalized production 
would reduce the average haul in 
transportation, placing a larger pro- 
portion than at present within the eco- 
nomic radius of truck operation, there- 
by further reducing rail traffic and 
revenues. 


RESULTS UNPREDICTABLE 


It would be a little hasty, however, 
to write the railroads off on the evi- 
dence so far available that this de- 
cision will be as effective in regionaliz- 
ing industry as the more ardent rate 
reformers expect. There are not many 
industries in evidence which can 
ascribe their location to arbitrary de- 
crees favoring them with low trans- 
portation charges. There is usually 
another factor which is the determi- 
nant—access to raw materials, to a 
market or labor supply, or some physi- 
cal transportation advantage, such as 
the proximity of a natural waterway. 

It is because of the enormous com- 
plexity of the process which must now 
be carried forward to achieve a new 
equilibrium of freight rates, under the 
radical revision of policy which the 
regulators have prescribed, that it is 
so vitally important that the orderly 
machinery for putting this new policy 
into effect be not destroyed—as is pur- 
posed by the “liberals” in their court 
attack on “rate bureaus” and “confer- 
ences.” 

It will be hard enough for carriers 
and industry to find their way through 
the labyrinth in which this rate de- 
cision has placed them, without being 
deprived of the privilege of consulting 
with one another. 
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Why Shouldn't America Have 
Through Sleeping Car Service 
from Coast to Coast ’ 


Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nickel Plate stand ready to join 
with other railroads to start this service without delay! 


UR American railroad sys- 

tem, for all its fine accom- 
plishments, is woefully inadequate 
in one important respect. 


The traveler cannot go from 
one of our coasts to the other by 
through sleeping car service. He 
must break his trip—at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, or New 
Orleans. 


Even if he rides the crack 
trains, he must still change at 
these points — often with a wait 
of several hours in between. 


He must put up with the in- 
convenience of packing and 
transferring his baggage, often 
going from one station to another, 
waiting around for connections, 
boarding another train. 


He has at least two sleeping 
car reservations to worry about 
— when one should suffice. 


He is put to far too much 
trouble —and far too much 
waste of time. 


Invisible Line Divides America 


Why should travelers have to 
put up with this? Why should 
there be a dividing line beyond 


which you cannot pass without 


changing trains? 


Isn’t it high time the travelers 
of this country enjoyed the bene- 
fits of through sleeping car ser- 
vice all the way from coast 
to coast? 


And why shouldn’t they get 
it? Is it because of the physical 
problem that would be involved 
in transferring sleeping cars from 
one road to another? Is it because 
schedules would have to be re- 
adjusted to maintain convenient 
departure and arrival times? 


Surely, such problems can be 
worked out—and should be 
worked out — in the interest of 
the traveling public. 


Who Will Take Action? 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the. Nickel Plate Road are not 
the only railroads that, in con- 
junction with others, could pro- 
vide this service. But no railroad 
has yet provided it. And we of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Nickel Plate are willing to make 
a start. 


In fact, we are so convinced 
that action should be taken, and 


taken without more delay, that we 
go on record as follows: 


A Concrete Proposal 


Chesapeake & Ohio, whose 
western passenger terminus is 
Cincinnati, stands ready now to 
join with any combination of 
other railroads to set up through 


‘sleeping car service from coast 


to coast on practical schedules 
and routes. 


The Nickel Plate Road, which 
runs to Chicago and St. Louis, 
also stands ready now to join 
with any combination of roads 
to set up the same kind of 
through transcontinental sleep- 
ing car service. 


Through sleeping car service is 
bound to come. Because it is so 
much in the public’s interest, it 
is also in the interest of all rail- 
road people and all railroad in- 
vestors. We invite their support 
—and the support of all who 
travel — for this badly needed 
improvement in rail trans- 
portation. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Nickel Plate Road 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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“MY BIGGEST MISTAKE” 


















































Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 

was on the observation car of a 
train en route to New York City, and 
was passing the beautiful 70-acre site 
where $8,000,000 was being spent by 
his company on the erection of one of 
America’s most efficient and attractive 
manufacturing facilities. 

He craned his neck to see the sign— 
“New Home of Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation.” As he did so he 
heard two men talking. One said, 
“That took guts.” The other replied, 
“Guts, hell, that’s insanity.” 

You see, this was in 1932. 

The uniting of these companies 
(Addressograph Co. and American 
Multigraph Co.), with the accompany- 
ing program of expansion during these 
dark days, was due largely to the vision 
and nerve of a super-salesman who be- 
lieved in his product and knew that 
there were many thousands of cus- 
tomers who would eventually want to 
buy. Remembering our financial his- 
tory, he also knew that a depression 
was an inverted peak and that there 
must eventually come a reversal when 
e hill would be the humped-up hol- 
low. 

Like most successful executives, he 
had arrived the hard way, having left 


J sie E. ROGERS, president of 





Roy Rutnerrorp, roving reporter of the 
business scene, is a frequent contributor to 
i ORBES. 
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“I Put the Boss First’ 





As told to ROY RUTHERFORD 


school, because of financial reverses, 
to work in a bicycle shop at $2.50 per 
week. He learned that a salesman 
could earn $6 per week if he sold one 
bicycle. So he started selling. 

Bicycle races being popular in those 
days, he became a racer. “I was a bum 
rider,” he says, “but I made the ac- 
quaintance of many people to whom I 
sold bicycles—and, after all, that was 
the main thing. / also organized racing 
clubs.” 

Later, he went with the National 
Cash Register Co., which was to shape 
his career. In those days cash regis- 
ters were sold largely to saloons. But, 
knowing a bit of the hardware trade, 
because of his bicycle days, he con- 
centrated on this new field and was 
able to demonstrate that people other 
than bartenders needed financial sur- 
veillance. 

It was here he stumbled upon the 
blunder which was retarding his prog- 
ress. He had many times listened to a 
pet phrase of the powerful John H. 
Patterson: “Care for the Customer.” 


pioneer Salesmen’s School, shortly to 
be followed by the vice-presidency of 
the International Business Machines 
Corp., where he learned much from 
talented Thomas J. Watson. Next came 
his present connection, which he has 
enjoyed for more than 20 years. 

This keen executive declares: “First 
of all, to make good we've got to un- 
derstand that customers are running 
the show. If a man works for himself 
he will not get far; if he works for the 
boss he may not progress, but if he 
works for the customer and pleases 
him, everybody is happy. That’s the 
difference between profit and loss. 

“A good salesman appraises possi- 
bilities through customer reaction and 
secures his ideas and education from 
them. A sale is consummated when 
customer and salesman reach an agree- 
ment and the customer realizes he will 
be benefited. It is a platitude that the 
greatest asset of any business is the 
satisfied customer. We could wreck 
our plant and in a short while replace 
it; we could lose our organization and 





Like Joe Rogers, unless you learn that an employee's first 


duty is to the customer—not the company—you're making 


an error that may hold you back 





He had heard the words, but somehow 
failed to catch the meaning. He was 
working hard, working for the boss 
whom he tremendously admired, but 
was not developing to satisfy himself. 

On one particular day he had 
burned up his energy to no avail, no 
sale. What to do? What to do? 

Then there slowly dawned on him 
the meaning of the pet phrase of the 
boss: “Care for the Customer.” Pon- 
dering, he realized that that great sales- 
man had been trying to make him un- 
derstand that the first obligation was 
not to the president of the company 
but to the customer, that if he could 
please the customer the boss would be 
pleased. 

It wasn’t long until young Rogers 
was made the leader of National’s 


maybe with difficulty rebuild another; 
but if we lose the confidence of our 
customers, we’re done for. 

“If the salesman presents the pro- 
uct and the workers create it satisfac- 
torily so that the customer, in a com- 
petitive market, gets his dollar value, 
then you have an unbeatable team 
which will produce income for wages, 
dividends for stockholders and the es- 
sential reserve to plow under for rainy 
days and further development. 

“Sales are the breath of life to busi- 
ness and salesmen are its lungs.” 

Joe Rogers is a stockily-built, quick- 
moving, voluble talking, entertaining 
fellow who makes a good companion— 
also a good boss. He has dark, pene- 
trating eyes, heavy eyebrows and iron 


(Continued on page 47) 
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FINISH THE JOB... 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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Flames stab the sky. Sirens scream. 
The fire fighters are on the job. 


Helping them sharpshoot tons of 
water and flame-blanketing chemi- 
cals where they’I1l do the most good 
is your “Unseen Friend” NICKEL. 


It’s Nickel — “unseen” because 
alloyed with other metals — that 
adds toughness and resistance to 
wear to alloy steels and other nickel 
alloys, assuring the dependability 
of vital parts of high pressure 
pumps, engines and trucks that 
must not fail. 
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Helps Protect Your Life and Property... 


Nickel in high strength cast iron 
hydrant barrels aids in resisting 
pressure and corrosion. 


In these and countless other 
ways—from the delicate thermostat 
in your home to the stainless steel 
streamlined train you take—Nickel 
is your “Unseen Friend’—as much 
a part of your daily life as your 
telephone. 


THE INTERNATIONAL weg a, INC. 


New York 5 


A yoke! 


..Your Unseen Friend 
















THINGS TO COME 


By KURT STEEL 


HE Maginot Line stands as a 
{ipo of colossal failure, but 
this massive redoubt yielded a 
blessing to American householders. 
When the great fortifications were 
built underground, water was the most 
troublesome problem. Corridors, am- 
munition chambers and barracks were 
hundreds of feet below ground, under 
valleys honeycombed with buried 
springs and watercourses. In places the 
Line was built through marshes and 
swamps. 

And its concrete walls leaked. Some 
shafts, embayments and troop quarters 
filled with water so rapidly that pumps 
were useless. Even where pumps could 
handle the seepage, passages and 
rooms were damp and clammy. Medi- 
cal officers inspected the work and 
went away haunted with visions of 
pneumonia and influenza epidemics. 
Artillerymen and communications of- 
ficers spoke gloomily of damp powder, 
of rust on delicate instruments. 


REALLY NEW 


One after another all the known 
waterproofing processes and paints 
were tried and found ineffective. The 
French Government, alarmed, offered 
a reward to anyone who could devise 
a means to keep the underground 
structures of the Line damp-proof. 
Etablissements Haguenauer, a tidy, 
conservative company making paints 
for ships and bridges, found the an- 
swer. But what emerged from their 
laboratory was not merely another 
“waterproofing paint.” It was “Aquel- 
la,” something new, a pure white flour- 
like powder. 

Mixed with water and scrubbed into 
the face of a concrete or brick wall, 
its infinitesimal particles actually pene- 
trate the surface, then expand as they 
dry, sealing the surface solidly and 
firmly. Also, the Aquella particles unite 
with the material of the. wall to form 
what the chemists call “a complex non- 
reversible stable salt.” In other words, 
when a concrete surface is scrubbed 
with Aquella, it becomes something 
other than concrete—it becomes a sub- 
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stance which is water-tight and which 
continues to harden with age. As a 
further advantage, a wall treated with 
Aquella becomes snowy white. 

Once Aquella had proved itself, the 
French Government began buying it 
in hundred-ton lots. It was used in 
subterranean factories, in the under- 


At Lasit—Dry Cellars! 





was rated “excellent”—and it called 
for a specially built wall. Tests won 
Aquella a rating of “excellent” on or- 
dinary brick or concrete walls. 
Contractors who had for years 
fought a losing battle against seepage 
tried samples and watched results with 
amazement. A seaside laundry, with a 





The story of a revolutionary, war-born waterproofing 
process that’s not only inexpensive and easy to use, but 
improves the surface at the same time 





ground airport at Chateaudun, in 
Parisian swimming pools, for the faces 
of dams, on the buildings of the Ex- 
position, and to weatherproof houses 
through the colonial tropics. 

The Haguenauers, being conserva- 
tive Frenchmen, made no effort to in- 
troduce Aquella into other countries. 
When the Germans began marching on 
Paris in June, 1940, René Haguenauer 
hurriedly loaded 200 trucks with 
equipment and raw material and set 
off for Bordeaux. But within a few 
hours the trucks and the Paris factory 
—the entire physical resources of the 
firm—were destroyed by German 
bombs. However, unlike hundreds of 
other fleeing French business men, 
René Haguenauer still had one valu- 
able and highly portable asset. He still 
had the secret formula for Aquella. 
He came to the United States. 

Ill and dejected, he made one or 
two attempts to establish himself in 
the hurly-burly of American industry 
and then gave up. But after a year and 
a half he met a former French official, 
a technologist who had become direc- 
tor of research for an American firm. 
He knew all about Aquella, and saw 
an opportunity. 

Samples of the white powder were 
submitted to the cold-eyed researchers 
of the National Bureau of Standards. 
Only a short time before, the Bureau 
had tested 30 different waterproofing 
products. Twenty the Bureau called 
“very poor,” five “poor”; only one 


cinder-block wall which leaked when- 


ever there was wind and rain, was 


_ made snug and dry—and better look- 


ing—with two coats of the pure white 
waterproofing, at a cost of about $100. 
Walls of an unfinished hospital built 
of cinder-blocks were coated just be- 
fore the hurricane of 1944. During the 
night torrents of rain were hurled 
against the white-fronted cinder-blocks 
by an 80-mile-an-hour wind. Not a 
drop came through. 

New York City engineers somewhat 
skeptically applied a paste of Aquella 
to inch-wide cracks in the basement of 
a pumping station. These cracks were 
below tide level, and water had flowed 
through them in spite of every effort 
to stop it. However, the paste dried in 
the cracks, and the flow of tidewater 
ceased. 


BEING MARKETED NOW 


Last Spring, after all these tests, the 
product was put on the market. Al- 
ready scores of new buildings and 
even low-priced homes have been made 
damp-proof by a process almost as 
simple as whitewashing. Already hun- 
dreds of American citizens, whose cel- 
lars had always been musty, have seen 
their dingy, wet basement walls grow 
dry and snowy white. And all because 
the Maginot Line was plowed deep 
through the marshes of France. and 
because the Germans drove another 
business man from Europe to the 
friendly shores of the new world. 
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When BEST FOODS shoots 






““Timed’* calls sell more Hecker’s, Cere- 
sota and Aristos Flour, Force, H-O and 
other Breakfast Foods, Shinola, 2-in-1, 
Bixby’s and other Shoe Polish Products. 


This company teams up 
KARDEX “‘Fact-Power’’ and 
DEXIGRAPH speed to keep 


stores stocked... 


With consumer demand for its flour, 
breakfast food and shoe polish brands 
built up at tremendous cost, Best Foods, 
Inc. uses perfect follow-through to make 
‘sure these products will be on shelves 
wherever and whenever people ask 
for them. 


Best Foods accomplishes this with 
the fastest and most economical com- 
bination of record control tools yet de- 
vised —Kardex and Dexigraph. 


Detailed sales figures are posted to 
Kardex Visible Records for the use of 
executives. At the end of the month, 
results are photographed with the Rem- 
ington Rand Dexigraph machine in 
order to furnish salesmen promptly with 
a 100% accurate record, by customer 
and by product. 


With this system, essential informa- 
tion reaches men in the field while it is 
NEW and therefore of greatest value. 
They know who has bought what and 
who hasn’t, where business is being 
lost or gained, where action is needed 
and what the action should be. This 
highly effective use of Kardex-Dexi- 
graph ‘“Fact-Power’ ’ to increase ‘‘Sales- 
Power’’ is fully described in the July 
issue of ““SYSTEMS?’ May we send 
you a free copy? 
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= sales records 


"IT HELPS ON THE FIRING LINE 














KARDEX-DEXIGRAPH simplifies sales management. 
Many Kardex users signal summaries of sales results by customer and 
by product or line, on visible margins with quota percentages. Slides 
are Dexigraphed. Executive directs salesman with comments written 
on margin of prints. A simple, positive system that saves time and 
develops maximum efficiency. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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| On this page, every issue, FORBES pre- 
| sents the most pertinent comments of 
| foreign-language newspapers about 
American business and the American 


way of life. 
OW the U. S. solves the wage 


question in the reconversion 
period is watched closely by 
business men in every industrial coun- 
try, as the problem is universal. The 
| following two comments seem to sug- 
gest that the steps so far taken here 
pussyfoot with the main issue—infla- 
tion: 


“President Truman’s wage and price 
policy . . . is bound to have a marked 
influence on a labor situation that has 
been growing steadily worse since V-J 
Day. . . . Labor leaders will rejoice to 
add to their armory a weapon so pow- 
erful as the estimate of the Govern- 
ment’s economists that the profits of 
manufacturing companies in 1946 will 
be $6,300,000,000 after payment of 
taxes. The reservation of the econo- 
mists that factors at present incalcula- 
ble might intervene to upset the bal- 
ance has naturally not attracted the 
same attention. . . . Most of the leaders 
of industry warn that if wages are 
allowed to soar prices must soar after 
them, and that the competition of the 
one to keep pace with the other will 
end in an inflationary saturnalia. .. . 
Mr. Truman’s appeal to the unions to 
be reasonable in their claims . . . can 
not entirely dispel the suspicion that 
the threat of continued unrest has to 
some degree forced the hand of the 
administration.” The Times, London, 
England. (Conservative. ) 


“President Truman’s statement of 
Washington’s attitude towards the in- 
| creasingly tense labor situation was 
| awaited with great interest in this 
country. . . . Broadly, Mr. Truman’s 





pronouncement can be regard- 

ed as a gesture of appease- 

ment to the labor leaders. . . . 

He warned labor against “un- 

reasonable demands” and inti- 
mated that, where necessary, prices 
might have to be increased to ensure 
a ‘fair profit.’ This is regarded as the 
thin edge of the wedge of inflation.” — 
Financial Times, Montreal, Canada. 
( Conservative. ) 


The seemingly conflicting policies 
pursued by the U. S. State Depart- 
ment in different countries and in dif- 
ferent situations inspire equally con- 
flicting comments abroad. Some are 
afraid America may revert to isola- 
tionism; others accuse her of interfer- 
ing too much in other people’s affairs. 
The Russian and the Egyptian com- 
ments can only be interpreted as an 
unequivocal suggestion that America 
should play in her own backyard: 


“The problem of isolationism in the 
U. S. is not solved yet. The struggle 
between isolationists and intervention- 
ists was superficially only a question 
of whether the U. S. should enter the 
war, and Pearl Harbor was only a 
truce between these two factions. But 
the conflict goes much deeper, and it 
would be misleading to think that iso- 
lationism as a political point of view 
in the U. S. belongs to the past. The 
average American has an inborn mis- 
trust towards European politics. The 
consciousness of living in mighty 
America, the world’s most powerful 
nation, strengthens the inborn feeling 
every American has, that it is possible 
to isolate oneself from the rest of the 
world. This feeling is deeply rooted in 
him, and expresses itself by the view, 
‘if Europe won’t play ball, Europe can 
go to hell.’—Verdens Gang, Oslo, Nor- 
way. (Liberal.) 


“The Soviet Union has emerged 
stronger from the war. Let some of 
the bourgeois . . . ponder over this 
new miracle, this new riddle of the 
Soviet nation. Many of these cynics 


‘America </Through Foreign 


. in America, with entire colonies 
of malignant bacilli, some of them sit- 
ting in some of the big newspaper of- 
fices . . . picture a terribly exhausted 
Europe—so exhausted that it cannot 
rise of its own strength and having to 
call upon rescuers from beyond the 
ocean. The rescuers will come, all right, 
with healing medicine in one hand and 
the bill in the other. . . . The Soviet 
people are helping other people to get 
to their feet. They are also, teaching 
other people that one can walk freely 
in this land and that one does not need 
foreign crutches.”—Pravda, Moscow, 
Russia. (Communist. ) 


“American Congressmen, among 
others, have plunged into discussions 
of Palestinian problems, while com- 
pletely ignorant of the most elemen- 
tary facts of the case. . . . Palestine is 
not a part of the U. S. Neither is it 
within the realm of her empire, as 
Cuba and the Philippines. . . . What 
is the meaning of this intrusion, ac- 
companied by a complete lack of com- 
prehension? . . . How long must our 
people endure it? Palestine is not 
American, nor is she under American 
domination, nor is her fate in the 
hands of American Senators and Rep- 
resentatives."—Al Mokattam, Cairo, 
Egypt. (Nationalist. ) 


“The U. S. is to be criticized for 
turning the Pan-American agreement 
into an instrument for the interests of 
its own foreign policy, for sowing en- 
mity among Latin American countries 
. . . for a lack of diplomatic tact and 
savoir faire... . We cannot associate 
our point of view with those who wel- 
come American intervention in the 
Argentine.”—El Debate, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 


If America is to use her armed 
might to preserve the peace as she 
used it to win the war and preserve 
democracy, she must have strategic 
bases from which to operate. Her rea- 
sonable desire to retain some of her 
war bases by peaceful arrangement is, 
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in some quarters, viewed with suspi- 
cion. The Frencit comment sees no dif- 


ference between U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.: 


“Why are the Americans not leaving 
Iceland despite their promise to evacu- 
ate at the end of the war? If the 
Americans consider they need Iceland 
the question arises: Why and against 
whom? ... If one great power thinks 
it needs Nordic bases it is automatic 
for another great power likewise to 
think it cannot do without some. .. . 
The struggle for bases between the 
great powers is now so obvious that 
they no longer take the trouble to hide 
it.”—A ftontidningen, Stockholm, Swe- 
den. 


“We have for a long time pointed 
out the somberness of the world politi- 
cal outlook. To what can one attribute 
the impasse in international affairs? 
Here and there the tendency is to des- 
ignate the USSR as the chief culprit. 
... If her attitude has not always been 
as correct as would be expected in an 
ex-ally, it must be recognized that her 
policy fundamentally is not essentially 
different from that of the U. S. Rus- 
sia’s insistence on access to the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea, and on her 
right to retain strategic bases, is no 
more censurable than the demands of 
the Americans in the Pacific. The only 
thing is, if we want to be logical, we 
ought to give to the policies of both 
nations their true name—?/mperial- 
ism.”—Combat, Paris, France. (De 
Gaullist.) 


While foreign opinion may be gen- 
erally critical of American foreign 
policies, there is nothing but universal 
admiration for American industrial 
efficiency. American business men are 
expected to cash in on this when war 
trade restrictions finally lift: 

“In America, the 100,000 spindles 
in a mill will spin, all the year round, 
the same yarn of the same quality and 
of the same count, with the machinery 
never idle. In France, with antiquated 
machinery, quite often installed in the 
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last century, the same mill will be turn- 
ing out yarns of different quality and 
of different count. The result? A 
product with the manufacturing costs 
too high. . . . Production must be 
modernized and standardized as in 
America.” —L’Ordre, Paris, France. 


“A serious complaint that British 
steel is more expensive than American 
steel in spite of a 10% Empire prefer- 
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ence comes from Trinidad. . . . It may 
be useful to quote the charge at some 
length: ‘Until recently we were re- 
quired to buy most of our casing 
and engineering supplies in the U. S., 
but now we are required to “buy Brit- 
ish.” . Unfortunately, however, 
British steel prices are substantially 
above those quoted in the U. S.’ What 
makes the complaint . . . so serious is 
that the materials chiefly involved are 
produced by the tube industry, one of 
the most efficient sections of the British 
Steel industry.” — Manchester Guar- 


dian, Manchester, England. (Liberal.) 


Not only is American industrial 
prowess admired abroad, but certain 
traits of the American character, espe- 
cially as exemplified by the ordinary 
GI Joe, are also esteemed: 
















































“It is only a few short months sine 
the first American soldiers on leave 
crossed our borders. Only a few sho 
months! But to us it seems as if th 
comings and going of these lads in 
khaki had always been a part of our 
daily existence. There is a continuous 
change of faces, but not of kindly na- 
tures. All lovable, and all handsome 
brutes, they bring their easy-going 
habits into the more stuffy traditional 
atmosphere of our villages and our 
Swiss mountains. They show a childish 
interest in everything. . . . They are 
never bored and their good nature is 
infectious. They will come back to us 
when they are civilians once more and 
you can be sure they will be still more 
welcome then than they are now.”— 
L’Illustré, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


“The part played by American hu- 
mor in preserving the soundness of the f 
U. S. amidst the madness of so many 
nations has been impressively disclosed 
during the last few strenuous years. 
. . . To those inclined to an undue 
solemnity, a national sense of humor § 
may not appear to be particularly im- } 
portant. Yet it is probable that a sense 
of humor has, in our generation, 
served as an effective force to preserve 
the U. S. from the corruptions of a 
dictatorship and to give its people the 
honest courage to shoulder and carry § 
the great burdens that have been laid 
upon them.”—Globe and Mail, Toron- 


to, Canada. (Conservative. ) 


The following, from the Argentine, 
pays tribute to the democratic quality 
of the American character, on the po- 
litical level. Speaking of the manner 
in which the present Secretary of 
State, James Byrnes, took the ordinary 
citizen into his confidence after the 
abortive London conference, the com- 
ment said: 

“The Secretary of State began by 
proclaiming that the country was 
united in its external politics without 
that prejudicing in the least the tradi- 
tional division in domestic politics. 
But to maintain this unity in foreign 
dealings it is necessary that the party 
in power consult with the party in 
opposition. This is not a new thing in 
the U. S. ... Regrettably, we are con- 
fronted with the mistake of those in 
office in the Argentine who keep under 
their own autocratic control the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs.”—La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, Argentina. (Lib- 
eral.) 





DPPORTUNITIES! 


| By THE EDITORS 


F you possess the right qualifica- 

tions you can start a business bro- 

kerage firm for a few hundred dol- 
lars that may net you a fair income 
within a short time and be built up 
P eventually into a very profitable enter- 
| prise. 
Earl Lewis, who heads The Locaters, 
| Inc., largest business brokerage firm 
in the Northwest, started his now big- 
scale enterprise in 1921 with just $250. 


The average small broker’s business 
is concerned largely with rooming 
houses, grocery stores and small res- 
taurants, for there is a steady turnover 
in these enterprises. In a city of half-a- 
million there are likely to be over 
2,000 grocery stores and nearly that 
many restaurants. Buying and selling 
goes on constantly. 

The broker secures his listings by 
steady advertising in the classified 





Here’s a field whose prime requisite is not capital, but 
abundant energy, good salesmanship and some knowledge 
- of commercial law. And the profit potentialities are excellent 





The purpose of a business brokerage 
is to bring together the buyers and 
sellers of established businesses. For 
example, a grocery store owner de- 
cides to sell his business. He turns the 
* matter over to a business broker who 
undertakes to secure a buyer for him. 
When the sale is completed, the broker 
receives a commission of 5% to 10% 
of the sales price. 

Many successful brokers conduct 
their business from their homes. In 
any event, the only equipment required 
is a car, a desk, a telephone and some- 
one to handle phone calls during the 
broker’s absence. A few of the larger 
firms employ salesmen, who receive 
50% of the broker’s commission. 

Some brokers specialize exclusively 
in hotel properties, but the average 
non-hotel specialist handles all types of 
businesses, including rooming houses, 
restaurants, grocery stores, hardware 
stores, factories, mills, etc. 

The first and prime requisite for 
success in this business is abundant 
energy, combined with good salesman- 
ship. The prospective buyer of a busi- 
ness is often timid and hesitant, and 
must be convinced that the business is 
a good investment. This requires good 
salesmanship. Salesmanship must also 
be exercised in obtaining listings, espe- 
cially in the case of large businesses. 
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section of the local newspapers. A 
typical ad might read: “We have a 
cash customer for your business. Call 
or write immediately. The Jones 
Co.” In addition to newspaper adver- 
tising, letters or circulars are often 
sent to every listed restaurant or 
grocery store in the phone book, on 
the assumption that a certain percent- 
age of owners thus reached are con- 
sidering selling out. Personal contacts 
afford a third method of obtaining list- 


ings. 
FINDING BUYERS 


The broker generally requires the 
seller to grant him the exclusive sell- 
ing privilege for a specified period of 
time—usually 30 or 60 days. 

The securing of prospective buyers 
is accomplished through a standing ad 
in the “Business Opportunities” col- 
umn of the paper, and by special, sep- 
arate ads for the different businesses 
the broker has for sale. 

When the broker secures a listing, 
the owner of the business gives him a 
complete description of the business, 
its assets and equipment, its normal 
income and net profit, and his reason 
for wishing to sell. The broker con- 
veys this information to the prospec- 
tive buyer; then, if the latter is inter- 
ested, he will make an appointment for 
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him to meet the owner of the business 
and look over the business himself. A 
successful broker is “on the go” con- 
stantly with appointments. 

The broker must have some knowl- 
edge of commercial law; he must at 
least be able to make up an earnest 
money contract and similar legal pa- 
pers. He must be sure that he is legally 
free of responsibility in the event that 
the owner of a business misrepresents 
its income or assets. This is done by 
means of a signed waiver. 

It is not especially necessary that a 
man who plans to enter this business 
have a broad knowledge of all types 
of businesses; such knowledge is ac- 
quired as he goes along. Each business 
owner furnishes him a detailed account 
of the business to be sold, which the 
broker may then pass on to the pros- 
pect. 

The newcomer is advised to stick to 
the three easiest lines—rooming 
houses, restaurants and_ groceries. 
These are easiest to sell because the 
demand is greatest. A rooming house 
business can be had for approximately 
$1,500, and generally consists of fur- 
niture, a lease and a certain amount 
of goodwill. An ordinary grocery 
story may average $1,500, a restau- 
rant about the same. At 10% com- 
mission, the broker would therefore 
receive $100 to $150 per sale. An es- 
tablished broker can sometimes aver- 
age a sale a week or more; the new- 
comer might be lucky to average two 
such sales a month. From the amount 
he receives each month in commis- 
sions, the broker must deduct his of- 
fice, car and advertising expenses. 

Often, when a broker runs across a 
bargain in a business, he will buy it 
himself, reselling it at a profit. How- 
ever, it is inadvisable for the newcomer 
to attempt this. 

Many states require a license to en- 
gage in business brokerage, so it is 
advisable to check on this before set- 
ting up shop, to determine just what 
the requirements are, and, if an ex- 
amination must be taken, what specific 
knowledge must be had to pass it. 
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On carpenter tools or office furniture, 
pots and pans or knives and forks— 
on anything made with steel... 


.. his label means the steel is good 


The sure, easy way to be certain of getting quality steel in any article 
you buy is to look for the U*S’S Label. This label on the article tells 
you it is made with steel backed by all the engineering skill and manu- 
facturing knowledge of the world’s foremost steel makers. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING ... United States Steel presents The Theatre Guild on the Air. 
American Broadcasting Company coast-to-coast network, Consult your newspaper for 
time and station. 


Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire to identify their goods with the U-S-S Label may obtain full information on request, Address United States Steel, P.O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa 


UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICANH 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ¢ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION e COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ¢ CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION « FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY « NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY e¢ OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPAN 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY e¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ¢ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY! 
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IGHTY-FOUR per cent of em- 

ployers, large and small, through- 
out the country, favor the princi- 
jpal features of the Truman adminis- 
itration’s proposed labor legislation, 
jbut 72% are against the passage of 
ithe Bill as introduced in Congress be- 
cause it does not specifically define 
ithe functions, limitations and organi- 
pzation of the fact-finding board or 
‘boards, it was revealed in a nation- 
| wide cross-section canvass of business 
leaders by ForBes Survey Bureau. 
| More than three-fourths of those 
polled in a carefully selected repre- 
sentative group of American business 
(men heartily endorsed the 30-day 
\“cooling-off’ period, although 7% of 
those industrialists replying indicated 
ithe period should be longer, and 14% 
indicated strong doubts that present 
|labor leaders could be made to stand 
\by any such limitation in view of their 
past inability to control “wildcat” 
strikes and other stoppages in direct 
‘violation of contractual agreements 
with corporate management. 
But employers’ greatest misgivings 
| were in connection with the fact-find- 
‘ing board idea: 63% expressed fear 
| that these boards, unless their activities 
_were strictly regulated in the legisla- 
| tion, would turn into “fishing expedi- 
/tions” or “smear hearings,” dragging 
‘in irrelevant facts, probing unrelated 
confidential company records, in a 
“biased witch-hunt pillorying em- 
| ployers.” 


‘Board there will be no fairness,” said 
one spokesman. 

In a group of industrialists inter- 
|viewed at the National Association of 
Manufacturers Convention in New 


“If they operate like the War Labor’ 


FORBES SURVEY BUREAU 


Employers Favor Principles, 





Of those employers responding to the FORBES Survey— 


84%, 
72%, 
76%, 


favor principles of Truman labor law. 
oppose the bill as now proposed. : 
favor “cooling off" period, though 7°%/, would make it longer than 


30-days, and 14% doubt if labor can be made to observe “no 


strike" interims. 


63%, fear fact-finding boards will be “fishing expeditions” unless safe- 


guards are legislated. 
16% 
Congress. 
22% 


strongly oppose the whole proposal es originally submitted te 


refuse to permit identification of their remarks in print, primarily 


because they fear possible labor union retaliation. 





York in connection with the poll by 
the ForBes SuRvEY BUREAU, many ex- 
pressed strong support for the fact- 
finding “safeguards” proposed by 
NAM President Ira Mosher. “If these 
could be incorporated in the legislation, 
then we would actually be getting 
some place,” C. L. Proctor, President 
of the Toledo Edison Co., told a 
ForBEs researcher. 

The attitude of the 16% of employ- 
ers who are definitely opposed to the 
Truman labor legislation was typified 
in the response of W. C. Mullendore, 
President of the Southern California 
Edison Co.: 

“T believe the proposed legislation is 
useless and harmful rather than help- 
ful so long as unions continue to oc- 
cupy the highly privileged position 
conferred upon them by the Wagner 
Act. Their special partnership with 
our Government empowers union lead- 
ers to enforce their will upon the 
people, and no effective fact-finding or 
real conciliation is possible when one 
group has all the political and judicial 
power of the nation back of it.” 


An interesting sidelight of the sur- 
vey tabulation showed that 22% of 
those responding requested that neither 
they nor their companies be identified 
in print, mostly for fear of possible 
labor reprisals, and in the case of 
many smaller companies not unionized. 
the fear was expressed that such pub- 
licity might attract organizers to their 
plants. 

Representative employer responses 
to the ForBes survey follow: 


“I approve of the general philosophy 
of cooling off, and the idea of a fact- 
finding commission is acceptable. | 
take exception, however, if it is bent on 
witch-hunting, going into factors not 
germane to the subject, if it is a politi- 
cal body, or takes on the aspects of a 
permanent body. Another War Labor 
Board, in my opinion, would be a mis- 
take.”"—C. M. CHester, Chairman, 
Executive Committee, General Foods 


Corp., New York, N. Y. 


“A fact-finding commission is neces- 
sary only in a case that involves public 













the nation and its Congress. 


FOR THE past several months ForBes MacazinE has 
been at work setting up its long-planned Survey 
Bureau to provide business men with the facts on the 
thinking of key groups on significant public questions. 
Not intended to be a general public opinion poll, this 
new feature will direct its opinion-analysis to special 
segments whose thinking on certain issues is vital to 


many problems. 


Organized and operating under the guidance of a 
man who has had several years’ experience in scientific 
polling at Princeton University and has studied pub- 
lic opinion research under Professor Childs, editor of 
the Public Opinion Quarterly, this authoritative new 
ForsBes Survey Bureau should provide both readers 
and legislators with a workable tool for use in solving 
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But Oppose New Labor Bill 


health and welfare. Otherwise, it is not 
a desirable” body. Matters can best be 
worked out between two parties in dis- 
pute."—T. E. Roacu, Vice-President 
& General Manager, Northwestern 


Electric Co., Portland, Ore. 


“Such legislation is needed to help 
settle current turmoil. Going into any 
corporation’s books will give unions 
no more relevant information than that 
contained in annual reports. This legis- 
lation is the best way to settle difficul- 
ties when the disputants can’t agree.” 
—J. J. Hamuet, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Spring Manufacturers Association, 
Bristol, Conn. 


“I think the proposed bill is a good 
start, but it needs much more careful 
thought to make sure it doesn’t boom- 
erang like the Smith-Connally Act.”— 
A. Ertanp CoyerTE, President, Joseph 
Noone’s Sons Co., Peterboro, N. H. 


“I don’t like it. These fact-finding 
commissions are sure to turn into plain 
fishing expeditions unless very specific 
provisions are made to confine such 
searching to relevant figures on both 
sides. But demagogues probably won’t 
keep the fact-seeking in bounds.”— 
F. W. Prircuarp, Vice-President & 
Treasurer, Goebels Brewing Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. 


“I never refuse a ham sandwich if 
{ am not invited to the banquet. I am 
for the proposal as.a step in the right 
direction.”—G. H. Duck, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa. 


“I see no objection to 30-day ‘cool- 
ing-off.’ I believe that effectiveness of 
a fact-finding commission would de- 
pend entirely upon the attitude of the 
commission and what facts would be 
considered relevant to the dispute and 
how such facts would be used in final 
decision. It would appear preferable 
that, if such a commission is to be set 
up, both the union and the employer 
should be represented on the commis- 
sion and that the commission should 
be the recipient of such facts from 
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wide employer support: 


affecting public health and safety. 


panel for this purpose. 


union or the company. 


procedure. 





Mosher's Five Points 
Fact-finding safeguards urged by NAM’S Ira Mosher, which found 


1. The fact-finding process should be limited to disputes vitally 


2. Fact-finding boards should be appointed “from scratch” for 
each dispute. We should not establish a single, permanent agency or 


3. The board should hear all appropriate witnesses presented by 
either party, but should have no subpoena power to undertake “fishing 
expeditions” into the confidential affairs and records of either the 


4. The board should be limited to fact-finding; it should not take 
sides by issuing recommendations for the settlement of the dispute. 
5. There should be strict enforcement of the principle that the 
status quo must be maintained by both parties during the fact-finding 








both the union and the employer as are 
essential to a proper and fair adjudica- 
tion of the issue.”—FRANK McLaucu- 
Lin, President, Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 


“It doesn’t go far enough. Labor 
still isn’t put on the same basis man- 
agement is so far as responsibility is 
concerned. However, it’s a step in the 
right direction.”"—A. W. BENHAM, 
President, Wheeling Steel Praducts, 
Wheeling. W. Va. 


“I’m very much in favor of a ‘cool- 
ing-off period. Where the public in- 
terest is seriously involved—as in 
public service, etc.—it would be ad- 
visable, without question, to have a 
fact-finding commission—to develop 
the facts.”—CHarLes R. Hook, Presi- 
dent, American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 


“We are opposed to any fact-finding 
commission with authority to probe 
company operations and profits.” — 
Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“There should be a ‘cooling-off’ 
period—whether it should be 30 days 
or not is a question. It should be 
long enough to cool off. We should 
all be in favor of a fact-finding com- 


‘Relations, Riegel Paper Corp. and 





































mission if collective bargaining as 
such, fails. But a fact-finding com- 
mission should not probe into the 
finances or profits status of either the 
company or the union. They -should 
deal with the merits of the case only.” 
—G. R. Scuenck, Director Industrial 


Riegel Textile Co., New York, N. Y. 


“I’m in favor of a_ cooling-off 
period. As to fact-finding, it’s O.K., 
provided it’s not just a ‘fishing expedi- 
tion.’ Such a committee should never 
be a permanent body. There should 
be a new committée each time.”— 
C. S. Anperson, President, Belle City 
Malleable Iron, Racine, Wis. 


“I definitely believe that in the 
field of public utility operation, and 
particularly so in the field of electric 
power supply, a thirty-day cooling-off 
period is most desirable.”—Geo. N. 
Tipp, American Gas & Electric Serv- 
ice Corp., New York, N. Y. 


“It is reported this provision is 
taken from Railway Labor Act which 
legislation seems to have accomplished 
the desired result of preventing work 
stoppages and to have the approval of 
labor and management. It is my opin- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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— digests all labor publica- 
tions—their circulation approaches 
1 20,000,000—and_ regularly presents 
icharacteristic extracts, without com- 
il ment, on this page. 


f 


“LABOR LEGISLATION" 


i 


‘cinnati, Ohio: 

The 79th Congress is hell-bent to 
\“do. something about unions,” and as 
jfar as can be judged from this dis- 
\tance, there’s precious little that can 
be done to check passage of one or 
jmore restrictive anti-labor bills at this 
| session. 

| Taking advantage of the split in 
‘labor’s ranks and the terrific build-up 
jthat the Government and the daily pa- 
jpers have given the [labor-manage- 
— conference in order to make the 
| people think that the future of the na- 
ag depends on its successful outcome, 
ithe Tories are in an almost ideal situ- 
‘ation. 

Although labor’s split is serious, that 
‘fact alone could not have put the or- 
, ganized labor movement in the spot it 
j occupies today. The real bug is found 
in the over-selling of the conference as 
| a sort of industrial DDT .. . as a quick 
| and easy cure-all. 
| The over-selling of the conference 
| was started by the Truman adminis- 
tration through Secretary of Labor 
| Lewis Schwellenbach in order to con- 
| ceal the fact that they actually did not 
| have a labor policy... 





“75% FRIEND OF LABOR" 


| Textile Dyer (CIO) thus quotes the 
| Guild Reporter: 

Clare Booth Luce, the Luce in Con- 
) gress, told a CIO delegation (with 
| some heat) that she “was a 75% 
| friend” of labor . . . That’s like saying 
one is 75% chaste. 


1 “BUILDING UP HOPES" 

. From Southern California Teamster 
| (AFL): 

;| There is a real reason for the daily 
| press promoting a build-up to the pres- 
I ent labor-management conference. 
| Building up the hopes of the public 
|| that industrial peace will be the result 


From The Chronicle (AFL), Cin- 


will put Congress right on the hot spot 
if it fails. Congress is right now in the 
mood to pass virtually any legislation 
which even pretends to legislate indus- 
trial peace. It’s all part of a plan...a 
plan to rid the nation of organized 
labor. 


“WAGES AND PRICES” 


From District 50 News, United Mine 
Workers of America (Ind.): 

That wages are certainly not the de- 
termining factor in arriving at the 
prices of products is shown time and 
again. Methyl methacrylate, the name 
of one of the best known plastics, is 
used not only in the industrial field to 
make airplane windshielding and many 
other structural materials, but it also 
has excellent qualities for the making 
of dental plates or dentures. As a re- 
sult of the monopoly control of this 
material by the DuPont Company and 
Rohm and Haas, its uses were divided 
into two fields: Industrial and dental. 
When methyl methacrylate was sold 
for industrial purposes it cost 85 cents 
a pound, while the price to dental 
users was $45 a pound. 


“IRRESPONSIBLE MEN" 


R. J. Thomas (UAW-CIO pres.) in 
the United Auto Worker (circulation, 
1,060,000) : 

It is regrettable that an outfit which 
sets the pace for the whole auto in- 
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Behind the Labor Scene 


dustry should be operated by socially 
irresponsible men. The perfect illustra- 
tion of that was GM Vice-President 
Harry Anderson’s now classic remark 
a few days ago that they would not 
open their books even to their ‘own 
stockholders. The corporation is being 
operated, not by its owners, but by a 
managerial clique whose entire finan- 
cial investment represents at best a 
minority of the stock. It is this little 
group, responsible only to themselves 
and entirely lacking in any conscious- 
ness of their obligations to society as 
the operators of the world’s largest 
business, which is, in effect, forcing a 
costly and terrible strike upon ‘us. 


“MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION” 


From the Shipyard Worker (CIO), 
(circulation, 276,000) : 

Call it a holdup or a sitdown strike, 
it is plain that American capital, work- 
ing through the executives of large 
corporations in autos, steel, textiles, 
oil, railroads and other industries, is 
hell-bent for a showdown with organ- 
ized labor and the Federal Govern- 
ment. If consumers wake up before 
they lose their shirts and panties, they 
will realize that they are in the show- 
down, too... 

This is the “managerial revolution” 
come to evil flower; labor be damned, 
the public be damned, the stockhold- 
ers be damned .. . 

Today, Big Industry is on a sitdown 
strike, financed by the taxpayers, that 
can run for two years... 


“UNIONS' INCOME" 


From Peoples’ Press (CIO) : 

Saturday’s papers made much of the 
recently released Treasury figures on 
the incomes of tax-exempt groups. One 
paper headlined the story, “Labor 
Union Income Set at $5 Billions.” But 
of the $5 billions reported, the 28,638 
unions had an income of nearly $390,- 
000,000, which is still short of being 
half a billion. The other four and a 
half billion was income reported by 
farm co-operatives and other tax- 
exempt organizations. Nevertheless, 
there will probably be a move on the 
part of anti-labor Congressmen to 
hamper unions by placing some re- 
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Here is some of the newest equipment that 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway has 
added to its rolling stock in 1945, in the 
program of modernization begun ten years 
ago and constantly going on. 

At the head end of the Exhibition Train is 
one of the three big Diesel Locomotives, of 
4,050 horsepower each, built for the M. & 
St. L. this year. Coupled on are six of the ten 
Aluminum Box Cars justacquired bythe road. 

Two of the Diesel Giants, each consisting 
of three power-units, are in Daily Through 
Freight Service on the main line between 
Minneapolis and Peoria. The third will be 
delivered this fall. Also on order for the 
M. & St. L. is an auxiliary unit generating 
1,350 horsepower. Added 
to one of the three en- 


gines, it will increase the power rating 
to 5,400. 

The gleaming Aluminum Cars, weighing 
one-sixth less than standard box cars of equal 
size, are being operated in special test service 
between the Twin Cities and St. Louis, on 
the M. & St. L. and connecting Wabash Rail- 
road. These ten aluminum cars are part of a 
fleet built for midwest roads in 1945, first 
of the type to ride the rails anywhere. 

This most modern of railway equipment 
is inaddition to thirteen new combina-— 
tion road and switching Diesels and 1,000 
standard steel box cars of 100,000 pounds 
capacity that are starting work on the M. 
& St. L. Five hundred of the cars were de- 
livered a few months ago and the other 
500.will be in service by the end of 1945. 
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direct 
contact 
with every member 
of your staff! 


EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de- 
partment of your business, and brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dial! You just press 
a button...and talk! ExECUTONE elimi- 
nates the endless running back and forth 
from one office to another. Reports are 
made—dquestions asked and answered— 
without a person leaving his desk! 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every- 
body get more work done! EXECUTONE 


| IntER-Com SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, 


installed, guaranteed and serviced by 
factory-trained specialists in principal 
cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
story. Fill out and mail the coupon—now! 
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For free booklet mail coupon today! 
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striction or tax on the money collected. 
Unions really operate on “the wid- 
ow’s mite.” 


“CHISELERS” 


From the Toledo Union Leader 
(AFL): 

We find so many protests reaching 
lawmakers in Washington about goods 
being withheld from the .narket and 
unwarranted boosts in prices on cheap 
clothing, that even those hard-of-hear- 
ing lawmakers are getting nervous. 
Just take a louk at the textile industry 
which put on a sit-down strike by 
manufacturers until the OPA granted 
them the right to increase costs on 
low-cost garments a full 15%. 

The poor devils who are forced by 
low wages to buy this cheap junk are 
really crucified on the altar of greed. 
Here in Toledo the workers and our 
returned soldiers are complaining 
about inability to buy badly-needed 
clothing. The chiselers in this game are 
only sneaking through the door left 


wide open by a friendly Congress in 
passing the excess profit tax repeal, 
effective Jan. Ist, 1946... 


RAIL PROFITS AND WAGES 


From Labor (AFL-Ind.), official or- 
gan of the Railway Brotherhoods (cir- 
culation 700,000) : 

[Railroad] profits in 1942, 1943 and 
1944 averaged 16 times the 1935-39 
period and at the middle of this year 
the roads had more than $3,000,000, 
000 in cash and government securi- 
ties, Wald stated. And while the profit 
segment of each dollar of revenue ex- 
panded, there was a marked shrinkage 
in the share which went to the workers. 

In 1940 wages and salaries amount- 
ed to 44 cents of each dollar taken in. 
In 1941 this dropped to 42.2 cents. 
fell to 38.3 cents in 1942 and on down 
to 38 cents in 1943, and then rose 
slightly to 39.9 cents in 1944, The drop 
for the period amounted to over 9%. 

On the other hand, the increase in 
the profit out of each dollar was 68%. 





1. In a recent 
bid for Pull- 
man’s __ sleeping 
car business, he 
stated he would 
carry the matter 
to the Supreme 
Court if neces- 
sary. Charged 
that “collusion” 
between leading 
carriers, due to interlocking directorates 
with Pullman, had delayed disposition of 
Pullman business. 





3. Prominent in 
country’s motor 
industry, he re- 
fused to open 
his books to 
union, contend- 
ed that such a 
course would 
make union part 
of management. 
Demanded that 
union retreat from its objectives, said 
they constituted “quite a step toward the 
destruction of free enterprise.” 








Who's News? 


These men have all figured prominently in the news recently. 
Can you identify them? Answers are provided below. 
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2. As a top-rank- 
ing CIO official, 
he stated: “This 
action would 
have been post- 
poned if we had 
even an indica- 
tion from the 
company that it 
would consider 
arbitration. . . . 
The corporation management has heard 
from Wall St. and Wilmington, Del., and 


has made its choice.” 





4. A pioneer in 
aviation, he 
heads a company 
which promises 
world air travel 
at rates the aver- 
age American 
wage earner can 
afford. His com- 
pany offered to 
reduce New 
York-London rates to $275, but raised 
them to $375 when England cut its sched- 
ule from five to two flights a week. 
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Forbes Survey 


(Continued from page 37) 


ion that this would be the time to 
adopt in general the provisions of this 
act. It may be the Burton-Ball-Hatch 
bill now pending before Congress is 
susceptible of amendment into accept- 
able form. It appears to me the situa- 
tion calls for positive action based on 
well-tested successful principles.” — 
VicE-PRESIDENT of one of the world’s 
largest banks. 


“I approve of a fact-finding com- 
mission, provided that it functions 
within reasonable, practical limits. It 
is not essential that a company open up 
its books, since their contents are al- 
ready public information through 
audited reports."—L. CAMPICLIR, 
President, California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Co., San Francisco, 


Calif. 


“We're definitely in favor of a 30- 
day cooling-off period. If fact-finding 
is confined to an investigation of 
grievances, we are certainly in favor 
of it, whether applied to industry or 
labor."—JosepH A. PorTER, Vice- 
President, Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, Mich. 


“I think the cooling-off period 
should be doubled, from 30 to 60 days. 
Before we can decide wisely, we must 
always have our facts. If it is intended 
to use a commission to publicize con- 
fidential information, I think it should 
be curtailed.”—Francis H. GrirFiTHs, 
President, The Turner & Seymour Mfg. 
Co., Torrington, Conn. 


“I believe we should have more col- 
lective co-operation than collective 
bargaining. When you bargain, you 
create strife; when you co-operate, you 
create success. If it confines itself to 
impartial fact-finding, I am in favor 
of such a board.”—W. T. Dickerson, 
President, Walter T. Dickerson Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


“I see no objection to a ‘cooling-off 
period, but I do object to a fact-find- 
Ing commission that’s politically ap- 
pointed.” — Wiiuiam H. Co vin, Jr., 
President, Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 


ica. 


“I think this proposed law could be 
rather dangerous. It doesn’t get at 
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the basic cause of current unrest; it 
doesn’t make labor responsible in law 
to the same degree management is. 
Until there is legislation to do that, 
nothing else will cure our troubles.” — 
Cuas. W. P. ATKINSON, Vice-President 
& Treasurer, Arver Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“It probably won't work as now 
proposed. It doesn’t go far enough. 
Fact-finding is just a step in the right 
direction.” — Marvin Pierce, Vice- 
president, McCall Corp. 


“I favor the law. It would be one 
way to prevent wildcat strikes by ir- 
responsible unions over petty griev- 
ances.”-—G. H. Jounson, President, 
Automatic Temperature Control Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“I am very much in favor of the 
30-day cooling-off period. But beyond 
that, I’m rigidly opposed to any gov- 
ernment interference in business. We, 
in the West, believe that if you keep 
government out of business of any 
kind, shape or form, America will take 
care of itself.”.—RoBert A. GooDALL, 
President, Goodall Electric Manufac- 
turing Co., Ogallala, Neb. 


“Until more details of proposed 
labor legislation are available, I do not 
feel like taking a definite stand. Cool- 
ing-off period is constructive but I am 
not so sold on the fact-finding commis- 
sion idea until more details are avail- 
able.” — Louis S. Cates, President, 
Phelps Dodge Corp., New York, N. Y. 


“T believe in fact-finding, but not to 
the point where it becomes arbitration. 
A cooling-off period is all right. Com- 
pulsory arbitration won’t work. It’s 
not arbitration.” REDFIELD PRocTor, 
President, Vermont Marble Co., Proc- 
tor, Vt. 


“I approve of fact-finding under 
certain circumstances and kinds of 
cases. I think the annual public state- 
ments about a corporation should be 
sufficient.”"—ARTHUR WALsH, Execu- 
tive Vice-President, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., W. Orange, N. J. 


“I favor a ‘cooling-off period and a 
fact-finding commission if it confines 
its activities solely, purely to fact-find- 
ing with no other motives. I do not 
approve of opening up company 
books.” ——W. P. WirHErow, President, 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A FLAT DRINK 
IS A FLAT 
FAILURE 























Convenient 
Sizes 


Canada Dry Water is entirely differ- 
ent from ordinary club sodas. Origi- 
nal “PIN-POINT CARCONATION” in- 
sures life, to the last sip. And Canada 
Dry’s exclusive formula points up 
flavor. Be sure—with Canada Dry 
Water. 
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ALBERT RAMOND 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 
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BEHIND YOUR 2 
= CONSCIOUS MIND > 


Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hinches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe C.W.B. 


The ROSICRUCIANS ? 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA ? 
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The value of ForBeEs to the 
advertiser is based upon its es- 
sential value to the reader. 
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NEW IDEAS 


... in Radio, Mathematics, Banking, 
Repairing, Materials Handling 


NIGHT LIGHT 


Application of radioactive energy to 
mark hazards and danger points in 
homes, stores, offices and factories is 
Lustrolite Cleveland’s latest laboratory 
feat. Working with radium, the com- 
pany’s technicians have produced a 
safety marking button which glows in 
total darkness—without need for re- 
charging or activation by light. 


BLANKET CONTROL 


“What next?” item: General Elec- 
tric is contributing to better domestic 
relations with a two-control automatic 
electric blanket. No more squabbles 
over who has too much or too little 
bed clothes—this gadget provides two 
different temperatures to suit each oc- 
cupant of a double bed. 


GIFT CHECK 


Believing that giving gracefully is 
doubly blessed, one New York bank 
has introduced an innovation in per- 
sonal banking service. It’s a Gift Check 





for the Christmas season, an answer 


to the problem of what to give during 
the current merchandise shortage. It 
comes as a_ personalized, dignified 
gift, packaged in a greeting-card fold- 
er in holiday colors, with its own 
matching envelope. 


FOODS OF THE FUTURE 


A revolution is cooking in food dis- 
tribution and preparation. It’s Birds- 
eye’s latest sleight-of-hand with fruits 
and vegetables—the anhydrous proc- 
ess. Different from ordinary dehydra- 
tion, the secret lies in the speed with 
which the water is extracted. An- 
hydrous food loses none of its regular 
characteristics, becomes semi-cooked 
in the process. Further, produce can 


now be anhydrated during different 
harvesting seasons, yet remain avail. 
able on grocers’ shelves throughout the 
year. 


ST. NICK, INC. 


Santa Claus has incorporated! A 
St. Louis decorator, whose hobby has 
been the rehabilitation of toys for 
underprivileged children, has now 
formed a non-profit corporation with 
four other business men. Called One 
Man Santa Claus, Inc., the company 
will distribute toys to needy children 
at Christmas time. 


RADIO WIZARDRY 


As important an advance in the 
radio art as the first superheterodyne 
—that’s the description applied to 
Philco’s entirely new kind of frequen- 
cy modulation radio receiver. It re- 
fuses to receive both natural and man- 
made noise, responds only to FM sig- 
nals, is insensitive to AM (amplitude 
modulation). Built around a _ seven- 
element vacuum tube and circuit, it’s 
claimed to comprise the first true FM 
detector ever invented. 


RUGGED RAKE 


Add still another use for aluminum. 
This time it’s in the Joell Manufactur- 
ing Co.’s broom-type aluminum rake. 
Sturdy yet light (one pound), it’s 
easily manipulated. Rust-proof, of one 
piece construction, it not only can be 
used for the lawn, but since it is non- 
sparking is also ideal for gathering 
machine shop cuttings. 


DEFEATHERING MACHINE 


Poultry dealers getting ready for 
the holiday rush can thank the U. S. 
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Rubber Co. for making their job of 
defeathering fowls easier. The com- 
pany’s plucking machine removes 
feathers five times quicker than they 
can be picked by hand. It’s done by 
scores of rubber fingers mounted on 
a drum which turns at high speed. The 
bird is dipped in boiling water, then 
held against the rubber fingers for 30 
seconds. 


NO GLARE 


More good news for drivers: Polar- 
oid’s glare-removing aytomobile visor 
for daytime driving prevents brilliant 
daylight glare from highways from 
bothering motorists. Unlike other types 
of sunshields, it’s said to permit the 
“useful seeing” portion of reflected 
light to pass through, but eliminates 
completely the “reflected glare” por- 
tion which distorts the view. Light in 
weight, it clips readily to the standard 
sun visor of most cars. 


EASY DOES IT 


Here’s a unique contrivance to facil- 
itate handling of materials with trucks 
and cranes—Boyer-Campbell’s “Gran- 





ny Grip.” It’s a cam-lever mechanism 
and chain that grabs up heavily laden 
steel barrels, steel plates, etc., holds 
them in a vise-like grip that grows 
tighter the heavier the load. Installed 
in a few seconds, the device lets go as 
soon as the load is put down. With 
only one moving part, there’s nothing 
to get out of order, nothing to wear 
out. Tensile tests show that it can take 
as much as a four-ton load. 


MATHEMATICIAN'S JOY 


The latest in calculating devices is 
the Deci.Point Slide Rule, claimed to 
be the first to place the decimal point 
in over 300 hundred years of slide rule 
history. It not only places the decimal 

“mechanically” for the result, but also 
for the square root, cube root and 
logarithm of the result, which are all 
obtained at the same time. Practical 
and easy-to-use, it’s made of Dowmetal, 
can stand up under all plant conditions. 
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Richmond is that fabulous West Coast In- 
dustrial City that quintupled its population 
in three years .. . constructed one-fifth of all 
Richmond, Colifornia, Liberty ships... recruited a vast labor supply 


is the largest industrial from all of the 48 states! 
area on San Francisco 
Ba P . 
aiieiene But behind Richmond’s great war ef- 
fort, is the substantial Richmond of peace! 
Largest tonnage port on San Francisco Bay, 
and second largest on the entire Pacific 
Coast. Deep water, harbor and terminal fa- 
Richmond is served by — cilities, years in advance of current require- 
two main line transcon- ‘ 
tinental railways... | ments. A ready-made area for your Pacific 


and enjoys water com- i i = 
celled losteht sates Coast plante. . particularly if you are export 
minded! 





Richmond is one of the few major West 
Coast areas where land is still plentiful—and 
low priced. Where labor, embracing prac- 





Richmond is located on i , ; : 
the mainland shores of tically every skill and craft, is available! 
San Francisco Bay. 

More than 50%, of the Over 80 major industrial firms are now lo- 


sere “4 nrg “ cated in the Richmond area. It will pay you 


within a 500-mile area. to find out “WHY”! 


WRITE FOR...“RICHMOND WINS THE PEACE” 


This stirring book outlines plans and facili- 
ties for your profitable post-war operation in 
Richmond, California. No cost. Write on 
your business letterhead. 


RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 103 + RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


















Largest industrial area 
{on San Francisco Bay 




































EXPANSION AHEAD 
FOR THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 


Prospects for the building 
industry for the next five 
years are brighter than in all 
our history. So say the experts. 

Annual estimates of new 
construction running from 
twelve billion to fifteen billion 
dollars in the next few years 
are made by government and 
private authorities. These 
estimates embody the resi- 
dential, commercial, indus- 
trial, public works and public 
utility classifications. Many 
different divisions of the 
building industry may be 
expected to benefit from this 
anticipated upsurge of ac- 
tivity. 

We have prepared a 40- 
page survey and analysis of 
thirty-two important com- 
panies operating in_ these 
divisions. Their stocks have 
been selected because, in our 
opinion, they offer opportuni- 
ties for capital gain over the 
longer term. This report is 
available on request. 


Ask for Circular —38 
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40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members Important Exchanges 


Offices: 
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Fifteen Reasons for 
Stock Market Optimism 
By B. C. FORBES 


RUE to tradition, the stock mar- 
ket has refused to be shaken by 
strikes. 

Despite all labor turmoil, quotations 
for all main classes of shares—indus- 
trial, railway, utility—have been 
climbing to new heights in eight years 
or more. 

Fundamental features underlying 
optimism over stocks include: 

lst—Interest rates are the lowest 
ever. Not only so, but intimations 
come from Washington that future 
Government bond issues may carry 
still lower yields. 

2nd—Accumulated savings, both in 
cash and in readily-marketable U. S. 
bonds, have soared mountainously. 

3rd—Ever since the advent of the 
New Deal, flotations of equity stocks 
have been—still are—negligible, thanks 
to the “anti” attitude by the Adminis- 
tration, by the SEC, by the Roosevelt- 
manned Supreme Court, by other 
governmental agencies. 

4th—Growing confidence that this 
country is heading for an unprecedent- 
ed business boom, due to gigantic un- 
filled demands for almost all kinds of 
merchandise and materials—for hous- 
ing, for railway and other equipment, 
for road-building—together with un- 
paralleled supplies of money available 
for satisfying all these requirements. 

5th—Public sentiment, especially 
during recent weeks, has unmistakably 
turned against the dictatorial demands 
by labor leaders. 

6th—Now President Truman, who 
heretofore had sought to curry favor 
with unions, has come out with pro- 
posals which have evoked outlandish 
denunciation from CIO overlords. 
They called him “cowardly,” they ac- 
cuse him of designing “to weaken and 
ultimately destroy labor unions,” they 
threaten dire reprisals through their 
Political Action Committee which they 
claim was very largely responsible for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s last re-election. 

7th—This violent action by CIO, 
which has been supplemented by AFL 
opposition, has aroused such wide- 
spread public indignation that Con- 
gress may summon sufficient courage 
to enact legislation bringing organized 


labor under treatment similar to that 
long imposed upon industry. 
8th—Investors, the financial world, 
responsible people in general, have be 
come hopeful that the pendulum, which 
was forced so flagrantly far towards 
labor favoritism during the last dec- 
ade, will now swing towards center, 
will now move towards more equitable 
treatment of all segments of our econ. 
omy. 
9th—President Truman’s attitude 
towards Russian high-handedness is 
also interpreted as encouraging. So 
was his prompt terminating of lend- 
lease. So is his stand on multi-billion. 
dollar-loans sought by foreign nations. 
10th—Wall Street regards as bullish 
the latest Washington developments 
regarding the granting of price in- 
creases where wartime wages have ad 
vanced as much as one-third. 
1lth—Industry has already per. 
formed reconversion miracles match 
ing its conversion to war production. 
Unemployment has not reached, even 
approached, the millions formerly se 
freely predicted. In various areas there 
still are more jobs than applicants. 
12th—Abolition of the excess prof- 
its tax means much for stockholders 
in many companies in the coming year. 
Hopes are entertained that Congress 
will soon end the utterly inequitable 
double taxing of stockholders. 
13th—The income yield on high- 
grade bonds is far out ot line with the 
income yield on most stocks, even 
those of the highest standing. The 
natural expectation is that this gap 
will gradually be lessened. 
14th—Unquestionably, inflation ex- 
pectations are influencing the purchase 
of common stocks. That we are head- 
ed for some further measure of infla- 
tion seems certain. That we will incur 
runaway inflation is not certain; cer- 
tainly it is to be hoped that such a 
catastrophe will be averted. 
15th—Under all these conditions 
and considerations, the optimism now 
reflected by the world’s foremost mar- 
ket-place, the New York Stock Ex- 
change, is not only understandable, 
but it is reasonable to assume that it 
will continue into 1946. 


FORBES 
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WALL STREET 


| Steel Industry: 
| Its Future Prospects 


' Steel, extraordinary product of man’s 
| ingenuity, helped win the war and now 
faces the task of helping to build a 
more prosperous world. It’s war job 
| was tremendous. From January 1942 
, through July 1945 the industry pro- 
_ duced over 210,000,000 tons of finished 
steel. Of this sum 60,000,000 tons were 
for strictly military and naval purposes. 








|, Now steel men are estimating that in- 


dustry must produce at least 75 million 
tons of ingots annually for from three 


} to five years to meet the pent-up de- 


mands of the steel-consuming industries. 





STEEL: To pace the future 


To bring home to the public the tre- 
mendous job which the steel industry 
faces, its prospects and problems, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just 
issued “STEEL” —a comprehensive 
study on the subject. Factual and un- 
biased, it delves into such pertinent 
aspects of the industry as a breakdown 
of the potential postwar prospects— in- 
cluding an estimate of the major steel 
markets for the next five years—as well 
as favorable and unfavorable aspects of 
the industry as a whole. Also included: 
analyses of 29 individual companies. 

Since “when to buy” ranks equal in 
importance with “what to buy,” inves- 
tors will be especially interested in a 
section of “STEEL” entitled “Steel and 
the Investor” which discusses the fluc- 
tuation in earnings of the industry. 

As usual, readers need only indicate 
their interest to receive a copy of 
“STEEL.’* They will find it provides 
facts necessary to a sound approach to 
the investment possibilities inherent in 
this giant American industry. 





*Just addr >, year cope b Pires, Fenner 
— erri pa ierce 
oe 70 Pine Street, New York g, N 
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INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, Present 


Membership 


Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counsgz 


Public Utilities Forum Arouses Deep Interest 


LL three sessions of the all-day 

Forum, held under the auspices 
of the Investors League, and sponsored 
by a group of Chicago members, to 
discuss “Has the Public Utility Indus- 
try Earned the Right to Be Owned 
Privately or Must It Be Government 
Owned?” were very well attended. 
Leading newspapers reported the pro- 
ceedings. The following extracts are 
from the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce: 

Government ownership and regula- 
tion of public utilities was condemned 
by a group of speakers at a forum on 
utilities. Investors in utility securities 
were urged to organize to ward off 
Federal “encroachment.” 

M. H. Frank, vice-president of Wis- 
consin Power & Light, asserted that 
there are too many regulatory bodies 
with overlapping functions and pur- 
poses; that the provision that Feder- 
ally owned and operated utilities are 
exempted from jurisdiction, in some 
cases, of the regulatory agencies is 
wrong and that publicly-owned utilities 
are unfairly exempted from Federal 
and some State and local taxation. 

Purcell L. Smith, president of the 
recently formed National Association 
of Electric Companies, said that Fed- 
eral power projects planned by public 
power advocates “are staggering in the 
billions of dollars required to complete 
the ultimate plans.” He told the forum, 
which was sponsored by the Investors 
League, that while a few of the projects 
had merit, “most of them do not.” 


ACT NEEDS REVISION 


Rep. Lyle H. Boren declared that 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act, while “a sound and wholesome 
law,” needs reviewing, and that “con- 
structive improvements” would be 
recommended. The Congressman said 
that tax exemption for public owner- 
ship is “an illusory concession -creat- 
ing real inequities and unjust burdens 
on all who are not direct beneficiaries 
of the specific project.” In the study 
of the holding company act, Rep. 
Boren expects full co-operation from 
the SEC and the utility industry. 

Another Congressman who ad- 
dressed the group, Rep. Everett M. 


Dirksen, said that investors need Tep- 
resentation in government similar to 
that of labor and farmers. Calling for 
lowered Federal expenditures, Rep. 
Dirksen said that tax slashes would be 
meaningless unless corresponding de- 
creases in expenses were made. : 

Federal hydro-electric projects were 
attacked by Carroll B. Huntress, vice. 
president of Republic Coal & Coke, 
and chairman of the N. Y. State Con. 
ference in Opposition to the St. Law. 
rence Project. He asserted that the 
Federal activities were promoting na- 
tional socialism. 

B. C. Forbes, president of the 
League sponsoring the forum, said 
that no industry can exist if half is 
owned by government and half by 
private investors. He praised the pre- 
war and wartime record of private 
utilities, and said that it was ironic 
that such an industry should be sub- 
jected to “governmental blasting.” 


FOR EQUAL TAXATION 


Ben C. McCabe, president of the 
National Tax Equality Association, 
said that other businesses were suffer- 
ing from tax-exempt competition in 
addition to the private utilities. He 
condemned the tax concessions afford- 
ed co-operative enterprises. 

B. A. Javits, attorney and counsel 
of the Investors League, pointed out 
that the value of utility securities list- 
ed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange fell 
from $11,931,000,000 in 1929 to $6,- 
993,000,000 in 1940. Investors exer- 
cise little or no control of such situa- 
tions, he said, asserting that “meddling 
by government” has cost investors 
“hundreds of millions of dollars.” He 
termed this government action “con- 
fiscation of economic values and eco- 
nomic opportunities.” 

Francis X. Welch, managing editor 
of Public Utilities Fortnightly, termed 
public ownership an “economic can- 


cer” and said that if the entire public . 


utility industry were to be taken over 
by government, the national debt 
would increase $60,000,000,000. 





Address all communications to INVESTORS 
Fampay Leacug, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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PEACE PROBLEM 


Building a Peacetime 





Army 


HE war just ended has taught us, 

among other things, the vital ne- 

cessity for a well-trained, highly 
skilled Regular Army as the core of 
any National Defense plans. Our high- 
ly respected ex-Chief of Staff, General 
Marshall, has said that every techno- 
logical advancement in war has made 
necessary a greater deployment of 
manpower, and the more complex the 
machines of war become, the more 
necessary it is to give men intensive 
training in how to handle them. 

Therefore, why should not member- 
ship in the Regular Army be placed 
on an attractive basis, so that sufficient 
able men will seek to make it their 
career, a career offering advancement 
and pay comparable to that in indus- 
trial and professional civilian occupa- 
tions, and an opportunity to enjoy the 
essential prerequisites of a pleasant ex- 
istence? The nation should regard a 
career in the Service as a highly re- 
spected and desirable profession—in 
a so desirable as to create a waiting 
ist. 

Heretofore, in addition to a certain 
amount of risk, military life too often 
involved duty in remote spots where 
the opportunity to enjoy life was dis- 
tinctly limited, absurdly low pay, poor 
living conditions, too little opportu- 
nity for advancement. This frequently 
resulted in mediocre, indifferent en- 
listed men and officers. 

I have known officers who, in pri- 
vate life, could be executives of large 
organizations, with appropriately 
large salaries, men of unquestioned 
ability, with keen creative minds. 
Often they leave the Service through 
necessity for providing adequately for 
their families. If they stay in the Ser- 
vice, they incur personal sacrifice they 
should not be required to suffer for 
the purpose of insuring our safety. 

We should reward men in Service 
comparably with civilian rewards. The 
Regular Army should have, for in- 
dividuals, a 40-hour, 5-day week. 


Joseph D. Goopman, Fores investment 


authority, is also a keen student of national 
affairs. 
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By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





A civilian offers a six-point plan for making membership 
in the Regular Army more attractive. How? By a five-day, 
40-hour week, with a starting salary of $25 





There should be a definite program 
for advancement whereby any youth 
with the requisite ability and ambition 
could logically start at the bottom and 
reach the top, carrying out in the 
Army the great American business tra- 
dition of “from office boy to president 
of the company.” 

Army camps should be built in every 
State, near centers of population, with 
buildings of permanent and substan- 
tial construction, with all modern com- 
forts, adequate amusement, recreation- 
al and athletic facilities. 

We need to bring our thinking up 
to date on this subject. We want—we 
desperately need to maintain—a supe- 
rior Regular Army. The profession of 
arms is an ancient and honorable one. 
There should be no higher calling than 
the defense of one’s country. The most 


obvious way to attract the best brains 
and ability for National Defense is to 
reward such service properly. Surely 
a soldier in the Army is worth as much 
as a domestic. 

Starting pay for a private should be 
at least $25 a week, with appropriate 
increases through all ranks to a top 
salary of $30,000 for the Chief of 
Staff. The high commissioner of base- 
ball receives a good deal more than 
that! 

Clothing, modern housing, subsis- 
tence for enlisted ranks, should con- 
tinue to be provided, and there should 
be no taxes on the Service income of 
the Regular Army. (Russia has re- 
moved taxes on Army officers.) Ade- 
quate pensions and retirement plans 
should be provided; also generous va- 
cations and furloughs. 





“My Biggest Mistake” 


(Continued from page 28) 


gray hair. When excited he uses his 
hands for emphasis. He likes people 
and they like him. 

“You can fool people you work for 
but you can’t fool the people who are 
working for you,” he emphasizes. “We 
have tried to make our 3,500 folk feel 
that this company is their best friend. 
If we can help lead them to think right 
they are invaluable; if they. think 
wrong we are seriously injured.” 

Recently he escorted a _ banker 
through the plant, after which he asked 
if he was impressed by anything. The 
banker’s response was, “Yes; the way 
such a large number of people said 
‘Good morning, Mr. Rogers’ was most 
illuminating.” 

Rogers is enthusiastically optimistic 


for the future. The plant is being ex- 
tended; 500 more workers will be 
needed, and he expects to double the 
pre-war dollar volume of $15,000,000 
sales. 

Last year the Rogers took their nine- 
year-old daughter on her first trip to 
New York City. They visited the docks 
and saw a sinister-looking battleship. 
So strong was young Jane’s belief in 
her father’s omnipotence that she said, 
“Daddy, please have them shoot those 


guns for my amusement.” 
* 


Unless we can win the fight against 
inflation we shall condemn America— 
all America, consumers, agriculture, 
labor and business—to a brief period 
of false boom followed by a shattering 
smash-up that will shake our economy 
to its foundation—CHESTER BOWLES, 
O.P.A. Administrator. 
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POSSIBILITY OF 
RUNAWAY MARKET 
WEIGHED 


The stock market has created several 
crops of “sold-out bulls,” traders who 
were convinced again and again that a 
top had been reached. Just where will it 
stop? Will there be a violent upside 
tush, with investors reaching for the 
sky? Or is the bull market over and 
should profits be clinched? 

Mr. Gartley devotes a portion of this 
week’s Forecast to this dramatic and 
eurning question. Read it for the wealth 
of market ideas that it contains. It may 
serve you as an important market guide 
for months to come. 


Thus Far the Market Has Been Too Easy 


Because stocks have been rising virtually en 
masse, and money has been made with little or 
ao real investment effort, many have formed 
eareless habits ef buying. True, the rise may be 
fac from over. 
Yet this is no time for indiscriminate or unin- 
fermed buying. Many stocks should actually be 
SOLD at these levels and others should be 
BOUGHT AND HELD regardless of any interim 
declines in the market. 
New is the time to square your present holdings 
lly importar: to you are the: 
3 lew and r-Jerate priced issues . . 
18 outstandmg growth situations . . 
10 lew-priced speculations 
that have qualified under the stern sifting of 2000 
aadividual issues by the Gartley analytical staff. 
These outstanding stocks will be made available 
te you during the period of the following 
SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE OFFER 

Current issue plus the next five issues, which will 
ted what may well prove the most decisive 

cial phase investors may experience for a 
femg time to come................eeceeeeeccee $3 


. M. Gartley, Inc., 68 William St., N.Y.C. 
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Would you like to 
check your invest- 


WHAT 
ment strategy with 


investment that of Babson’s? 

a li If so clip this ad- 

C icy vertisement, send it 

5 to us with a list 

NOW rf of 7 securities you 

own. We'll tell you 

whether our strategy is to Hold or Switch. 

No cost or obligation. Write Dept. F-34. 
BABSON’S REPORTS 


Incer porated 
Wellesley Hillis 82, Mass. 
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Strong Upward Trend Continues 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES A 


Urtiities as well as Rail and Indus- 
trial groups crossed previous 1945 
highs early this month. Persistence of 
Utility move is particularly encour- 
aging, because it reflects rounding of 
crest in political radicalism. 

Measuring from wartime low. D-J 
Utilities have advanced 267%, versus 
178% by Rails, and 108% by Indus- 
trials. Fact that 1942 base in Utilities 
marked new all-time low partially ex- 
plains their extraordinarily large per- 
centage rise. 

Under peace, stocks have shown 
long-repressed response to steadily 
tightening supplvy-demand conditions. 
Supply has dwind!ed continuously as 
investors bousht for cask and with- 














war builds up? 


And don’t overlook a second point: 
poverty. 


the “discounting” begin? 


before the war. 


The ice is crowded . 





-_MAJO 


‘ “DEFERRED DEMAND and 
ITS AFTERMATH" 


What is the economic result of an immen~e accumulation of deferred demands such as total 
Obviously the FIRS1 .esult is a boom in volume... BUT 
compare with the preceding volume of government war orders? 


rapid expansion of plant in most industries hastens the 
speed with which deferred-replacement-demand 


How soon can you expect such declines in the so-called “well situated” 
Read important Digest 155. $2. 


TRIAL 3-MOS. DIGEST SUBSCRIPTION $8 () 


Includes above and previous Digest, “The Coming Crash,” 
ome also our recent Midweekly Letter, 
. Higher Stocks.”” (Normally two dollars each.) 
N. B.—Today’s leieeata man can often produce twice as much in a given period as he did 


. and it is no use arguing that any particular postwar boom will last 
3 years, merely because there is a pent-up demand equal to 3 years of prewar production. 
Today it might equal only 1% years of production. = 


alone risk an early ducking. 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


how does it 
A weighty question, this. 


booms end. Plenty often brings about 


stocks? When will 
“Higher Wages 


And after that... ! ! 
let the optimists 
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drew certificates from circulation. 
Capital gains tax contributes to un- 
villingness of stockholders to register 
short-term profits. Extension of six- 
months holding period (now being 
discussed in Washington) would 
“freeze” more holdings and further 
limit supply. 

On demand side, volume of avail- 
able funds competing for income and 
enha cement remains about highest in 
isiory. Jrder these unique circum: 
stances ‘vis bull market has sound 
fundamentai background. 

Later on, wen tide reverses, thir 
ness on downside may he even more 
pronounced; but thet time now ap 
pears remote. 

In virtually ignoring strikes and la 
bor turmoil, stock market has demon. 
strated willingness to pierce nearby 
“fog” and focus attention upon loom- 
ing post-war prosperity. Clear prom- 
ise of record peacetime production 
volumes in many industries overrides 
all temporary obstacles. Wage-price 
dilemma will solve itself under collec- 
tive bargaining and free competition. 

Rail average should continue to out- 
perform Industrials on percentage 
basis, as it did in last four major 
upswings. 

Other promising groups for capital 
gains: Oils, Coppers, Steels, Rail 
Equipments, Machinery. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Now Ready—Aunual Forecast 
20 OUTSTANDING STOCKS for '46 


S ker selection of 20 stocks that offer unusual profit opportunities—selected 
after searching analysis based on wide sources of information. Labor upsets 
and shortages of materials will make for widely divergent earning trends and a 
highly selective Stock Market. Only extensive research can uncover those situa- 
tions that are distinctly undervalued in relation to actual prospects. New 
_ products, growth features and financial strength make these 20 stocks among 


the most attractive for 1946 profits. 


Attractive New Profit Opportunities Ahead 
Despite Labor Strife and Inflation! 








V CHECK THESE QUESTIONS 


Read the answers in UNITED'S 
Annual Forecast for 1946 


Is big inflation upsurge in 
Stocks the stock market ahead What 
stocks will benefit most from excess profits 
tax repeal? Which issues have best growth 
prospects? What stocks for Inflation? 


Is the bond market approach- 
Bonds ing an important turnin 
point? Do junior bonds still offer goo 
profit opportunities? Are utilities too high? 
Are foreign bonds attractive? 


° Will current downtrend 
Business give way to a huge re- 
placement boom? How will total volume 
compare with 1945? What about govera- 


ment controls, labor costs, taxes, profit 
margins, retail trade? 


Buil din With curbs ended, will 

g new construction rise to 
boom levels? Or will high costs and ma- 
terial shortages prevent more than moderate 


expansion? Are real estate values headed 
still higher? 


Rails and Utilities 


Is another year of high railroad earnings 
ahead? Are utilities in a major long-term 
upswing? Do any rail and utility stocks 
qualify among the 20 most promising issues 
for 1946? 


H Is inflation like that follow- 
Inflation’: World War I likely? 
Will huge purchasing power and limited 
supplies cause prices to break through all 
controls? What effect on stock prices, real 
estate and cost of living? 








T 


1946 will present many uncertainties—yes—but also 
some exceptional opportunities. Huge pent-up demand 
for goods, record savings, lower taxes, and abundant 
credit are a tremendous stimulus to business expansion. 
Hundreds of new products are ready for production. 
Food shortages abroad will help maintain farm in- 
come. Sizable profits await business men and investors 
who plan in advance. 


Specific forecasts on what’s ahead for General Busi- 
ness, Retail Trade, Commodity Prices, Foreign Trade, 
Money Rates, Inflation, Stocks and Bonds appear in 
UNITED’S Annual Outlook Report, just issued. It is 
the only forecast that gives you a consensus of the 
country’s leading authorities. These forecasts have aver- 
aged better than 80% accurate for the past 10 years. 


IN addition to the preview of Business and Invest- 
ment Opportunities, this report presents our Staff 
Selection of 20 OUTSTANDING STOCKS FOR 1946. 


This selection includes 10 “Quality Growth” Stocks 
for income and appreciation . . . issues that will appeal 
to the conservative investor seeking safety and better 
than average yield. For those interested in maximum 
appreciation, 10 undervalued issues in the low and 
medium-priced field are recommended. 


Each December thousands of businessmen and 
investors look forward to UNITED’S Annual 
Outlook backed by an organization with 25 years 
of success in business and investment forecasting. 


Yours with Special One Month's TRIAL" 


EST the value of UNITED Forecasts for your own business .------------------- 
and investments. Accept this introductory offer of a full 











month’s Trial of the Weekly UNITED Service, together with 
this valuable Annual Forecast and the list of “20 Outstand- 
ing Stocks for 1946.” For new readers, for only $1. 


| na , 
TA ED ares tad mat NOW! 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC) 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable Jan. 1, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Dec. 6, 1945. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
_ Pittsburgh, Penna. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 

tion, held on November 19, 1945, 

payable December 21, 1945, to 

: stockholders of record at the close 

ef business November 30, 1945. 


a dividend of eighty cents (80c) 
E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 














per share was declared on the 
Common stock of the Corporation 








——_- _______| 


C.L.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


formerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Commen Steck 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable January 1, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 10, 
1945. The transfer books will not close. Checks 


will be mailed. 
JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


November 21, 1945. 























UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable December 20, 1945, to stockholders of 
record at noon on December 8, 1945. 


C. H. McHenry, Secretary 








The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the fourth quarter of 1945 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid Janu- 
ary 2, 1946, to stockholders of record at close of business 
December 7, 1945. Transfer books will not close. 


H. F. LOHMEYER, Secretary 














PREPAYMENT OFFER 


, to holders of 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FIRST AND REFUNDING MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF SERIES I (314%) DUE JUNE 1, 1966 


$49,000,000 principal amount of the above described bonds, drawn by lot, 
of a total of $49,927,000 principal amount issued and outstanding, have been 
called for redemption on January 1, 1946. 


Holders and registered owners of called bonds desiring to receive immedi- 
ate payment of the full redemption price (including premium and accrued 
interest to January 1, 1946) may do so upon presentation and surrender of 
such bonds at the office of City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 22 William 
Street, New York, or at the office of Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 245 
Market Street, San Francisco, or at the office of American Trust Company, 
464 California Street, San Francisco. Coupons for interest due December 1, 
1945, or prior thereto, if presented with the bonds, will be paid at the same 


time. 


Attention is directed to the fact that not all outstanding Series I 34% 
Bonds have been called for redemption. A list showing the serial numbers of 
the bonds called may be obtained on request at any of the offices above noted. 


Paciric Gas AND Etectric ComMpANy 
By Raymonp Kinoie, Secretary. 














BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter. 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest will be listed in 
this new every-issue service to Forbes read. 
ers. Address your request, by number, to: 
Subscriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


14. InpustriAL Financinc: Four ways of 
obtaining immediate use of tied-up capital 
for financing current production, carrying 
heavier inventories, etc. 


15. EmpLovee Book et: Outstanding ex. 
ample of employee relations; booklet given 
to new workers tells all about company, its 
products, and in full detail how workers are 
treated, do’s and don’ts, etc. 


16. 30 Reasons Wuy: Outlining advan- 
tages of Savings and Loans Associations as 
desirable investments for savings. 


17. “Here Sue Comes”: Fascinating tale 
in story-cartoon form of what makes a rail- 
road tick; illustrated by Don Heold. 


18. Puysicat Fitness & Personat Ap- 
PEARANCE: How to stay young, and look 
young even if you must spend most of the 
day in a desk chair. 


19. Toe Story or Music at Work: 
Studying the amazing results of the use of 
music during factories’ working hours. 


20. InpusTRIAL REsouURCES OF TENNESSEE: 
210-page study of all the factors pertaining 
to industrial plant location in the State of 
Tennessee. 


21. THe Acuittes Heet or _ INpustry: 
Outlining the tough assignment facing sales 
managers after the technical reconversion 
problems facing industry have been licked. 


22. PLastics Primer: Recommended uses 
of more than 300 phenolic moulding com- 
pounds, with concise table outlining the 
physical and chemical properties of each. 


23. How Many SALesMEN Can a Com- 
PANY Have?: How some companies have 
educated all their employees to talk intel- 
ligently about their products and policies 
when they have the opportunity. 


24. Simpce ArntrHmetic & Common SENSE: 
A large steel company shows its 24,000 em- 
ployees the exact facts about its “enormous” 
war profits, comparing earnings and their 
disposition with pre-war period and 1940- 
1944 war era. 


25. ANNUAL Statistics or Natura & 
ManvuracturepD Gas Urtiity  Inpustry: 
Showing gas customers, sales, revenues en 
toto and per customer, for 1944 operating 
year. 


26. Buitpinc Inpustry—32 SELECTED 
Srocxs: Thorough survey of field that has 
“exceptionally bright and well defined pros- 
pects of expansion in years immediately 
ahead. 32 selected common stocks for long- 
term capital gain. 
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Ideal for Xmas Gifts—B. C. Forbes’ Lilting Book of 


tj %& "499 Scottish Stories 
Li * for the Price of 500” 


They'll ‘Kilt’ You! 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LIERATURB 







“IIT IS a ‘joke’ book in at least 
one sense," warns B. C. 
FORBES in his introduction. 
"Don't take this book serious- 
ly; | haven't. 
"And don't waste time—and 


Ee ag 3 a postage stamp — to write 
‘i SIN (evi if Kr pointing out its countless faults, 
\\ i i j xy 


hc ere iam 
By 2 PBS ary Mie Gy its inclusion of chestnuts dating 
ae 
hes; 


tp, Ae 


=a a MO be aw 
Wine 






mi AN | almost to Adam, its unabashed 
alll een. 7 honoring of others by inclusion 
z\ eS Hh - of the product of their funny- 
bones without pillorying their 
names. 


"When soliciting their favor- 
ite anecdotes from fellow-Scots, 
| very generously volunteered to 
give them credit in lieu of pay, 
since the former costs nothing, 
and to apprise them of the first 
date they could buy the book. 
“Caveat emptor !” 


Loy 


" 499 SCOTTISH STORIES" is a book of rioting fun, calculated to serve the needs of public speakers, toastmasters 

or just plain folks who like humor with a Scottish burr. You'll find some never-before-told anecdotes about 
B. C. Forbes’ early life in Scotland as well as many old favorites. The introduction is alone worth the price of admission. 
Once you've read it you'll acquire a burr that'll make telling the other stories a delight. 





8. C. FORBES, depicted iM WALARITAL| | 
os the cover, is well it Ht MN AY \ Ht i 
heown for his many irons ' Wl) il [ 

is the fire. This is the | 
first time, he’s taken out 
chestnuts! 


The price is $2.02 — as odd as the book. The 2c is to cover royalties for the author's two associates who did all 
the work. Sorry—no charge orders accepted—that would be out of character for a Scottish book! Mail coupon below— 
with remittance. 


Ideal book for Christmas gifts. The American Red Cross recently purchased 823 copies for overseas 
servicemen’s libraries. Send us your gift lists today. Quantity discounts: 2 to 10 copies, 10%; 11 te 
50 copies, 20%; 51 to 100 copies, 30%/,; 101 or more copies, 40%. 





° Pewee nw ww www eww www nwr err rr rrr nnn nae _ 
Don’t Try This Or | 2. c. rorses & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 12-15 
Yow ll Die Laughing | 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

"Being e Seotemen, | started Enclosed is $.........++ Please send me .. “sesnsee copies 
out to count ‘499 Scottish |, of B. C. FORBES’ "499 SCOTTISH STORIES” at bulk prices 
Stories’ to make sure | was get- |  /isted In ad. Single copy price $2.02. 
~~ rod spray ac eee wes a TEE SOK ee CR AT rn es Pee 
so heartily as | proceeded that | 
| lost count!" Es i oxkae hin gana hae oped bee ake vee a.0 iy cides een 

— E.D.Lambright, Tampa, Florida | SE te a MPN” We re WONG ss ce'dss ulead 

o ] (On New York City orders add 1% fer Sales Tax) 
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Qiiteentitional 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
General Offices 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on Nov. 29, 
1945 as follows: 

4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
15th Consecutive Quarterly 
Dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) 
per share 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share 
Both dividends are payable Dec. 
28, 1945 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Dec. 14, 
1945. Checks will be mailed. 


ROBERT P. RESCH 


Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phesphate - Potash - Fertilizer - Chemicals 














A Valuable Book 


for Investors 


233 Three-Trend 
SECURITY CHARTS 


These are the natienally used 
ftrephs picturing vital facts thet 
underlie prices and trends of 
233 ef the leading listed issues 
ef the N. Y. Steek and N. Y. 
Carb Exchanges. 


Sead $1 for Folio FM-15 


(new readers only) 


a RESEARCH CORP. 
— 7 141 Milk St., Besten 9, Mass. 






































PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM 


TUBE 


RCULOSIS 








BUSINESS INFORMATION ] 


What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to Business Information Editor, Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate replies, please confine each inquiry to 
one specific question, and enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions not answered 


here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—In “New Ideas” of the Nov. 1 issue 
you mention an item called the “Electrik- 
broom.” I have been instructed to purchase 
one immediately and I am anxious to know 
who manufactures this item.—C. C. Corrry, 
Celotex Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


A.—Regina Corp., Rahway, N. J. 


Q.—In the November 15 issue, you ran 
an article on Frozen Food stores as a busi- 
ness opportunity. I am a disabled veteran and 
contemplate opening such a store. Could 
you give me more sources of information?— 
AntHony Cooper, New Castle, Pa. 


A—tTrade Papers: Quick Frozen 
Foods & the Locker Plant, 1328 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; Food Indus- 
tries, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y.; Locker Patron and Operator, 
Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa; Trade 
Associations: National Frozen Lockers 
Assn., Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; The Foodstuffs Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Wash., D. C.; Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, N. Y.; American Institute of Food 
Distribution, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; National Frozen Food 
Lockers Assn., 43 East Ohio St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill.; Leading Mfrs.: The Re- 
frigeration Corp. of America, 241 W. 
64th St., New York, N. Y.; Deep 
Freeze Div., Motor Products Corp., 
2411 Davis St., N. Chicago, Ill.; The 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; Gen- 
eral Electric, Home Institute, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Leading Packers: R. D. 
Bodle & Co., Seattle, Wash.; Priebe & 
Sons, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; The Breyer 
Ice Cream Co., L. I. City, N. Y.; S. A. 
ae Co., 5138 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, 

ash. 


Q.—In the Forses “New Ideas” column, 
you mention a device that applies electronics 
in connection with paint spraying. I am de- 
sirous of having more information in order 
to communicate with the manufacturer since 
we are users of large quantities of paint 
applied with sprays.—C. N. Kittie, Super- 
intendent, N. Y. Central System, Buffalo, 
os Be 


A.—For detailed information, write 
to The Chemical Digest, 305 Washing- 
ton Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Q.—Is there available a classification sys- 
tem on salesmanship, sales-managing and 
advertising? I am thinking of a systematized 
method of filing information on all points of 
these phases of business. Do you know of 
such a system?—A. C. Kuonn, Vice-Pres., 
Electric Power Maintenance Co., Toledo, O. 


A.—Filing equipment suitable for 
your purpose is manufactured by Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc., 1943 Washington St., 


Buffalo, N. Y., and The Shaw-Walker 
Co., 1940 Townsend, Muskegon, Mich. 


Q.—Next Spring I intend to enter the 
business of general contracting, starting of 
with building small homes. This is a new 
field for me and I would appreciate the 
addresses of trade journals devoted to this 
subject—M. H. Faun, Orange, Tex. 


A.—Practical Builder, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; Architec- 
tural Record, 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y.; American Builder & 
Building Age, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


Q.—I would appreciate information as te 
how best to contact a man with a good idea, 
patent, new business, or mail order propo- 
sition, whom I can assist with money and 
services.—EUGENE SISKIND, Boston, Mass. 


A—To contact people with mer- 
chandising ideas, we would suggest that 
you run an advertisement in the Busi- 
ness Opportunities section of a large 
city newspaper. The New York Times 
is an excellent medium. 


Q.—In the last issue of Forses there is 
an article referring to a booklet issued by 
the National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus, entitled “Guide for Retail Adver- 
tising and Selling.” Where is this bureas 
located? We would like to secure this book- 
Jet.—J. G. Betarer, Royal Silk Hosiery Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


A.—308 Frederick Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. The cost fer the book- 
let is $1. 


Q.—Do you know of any school offering a 
course on stock control for retail establish- 
ments?—B. A. FRANKEL, Hot Springs, Ark. 


A.—Alexander Hamilton Iastitute, 
71 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y.; 
International Correspondence School, 
Scranton, Pa.; Trade Magazine: Retail 
Management, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. A wide selection of books 
on retail management is available in 
any public library or bookstore. 


Q.—I wonder if you could tell me where 
to contact the most modern and up-to-date 
makers of prefabricated houses, and the pos 
sibility of exporting these to Northern Ire 
land—W. A. Mu.ten, Portadown, North 


Ireland. 


A.—We sugest you write The Ameri- 
can Construction Council, 28 W. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y., and the trade 
magazines: Prefabricated Homes, 114 
E, 32nd St., New York, N. Y., and the 
American Builder and Building Age, 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





Labor Costs in Principal Industries 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


BELIEVE it is of interest to in- 
| vestors to note the labor costs in 

various industries. The data given 
herewith were supplied by the U. S. 
Department of Labor and Department 
of Commerce. The first column repre- 
sents the percentage in 1939. While 
some of these weekly wage figures have 
since changed because of 1945 ad- 
vances, it is likely that the relation 
between the various industries remains 


about the same. The earnings are for 
1944: 


during recent years, but its growth 
outlook is impressive. 


CORNELL-DUBILIER PROMISING 


Another stock which I consider at- 
tractive is Cornell-Dubilier Electric 
Corporation. There are 423,000 shares 
outstanding. Present dividend is 80 
cents. Last year’s earnings were $1.70 
per share. Net working capital at the 


. close of the last fiscal year, $6,600,000. 


The company manufactures electrical 
condensers for use in radio and nu- 





(A)—% 1939 Labor Cost of Value of Products. 


(A) (B) 
I SD CN ins ccc ceenekndederaconeeeewss 50.8% $51.27 
EES EE Ee ee ee 46.6 52.40 
eet Leb Ce tes Rina eawieKekecherheseseades 43.6 38.39 
EEE ES oe 28.6 57.39 
Aircraft & parts (excl. engines) ............eeeeeccceeee 27.7 54.54 
EE EEO AE OT OEE EE Te 24.3 38.81 
EEE EE Oe TT 24.7 39.66 
Textile mill products & other fiber manufacturing.......... 21.1 29.63 
nia kadh nahn adahédniede ssane nome ndes 20.5 38.04 
EE CE ee eee 20.4 64.91 
Blast furnaces, steel wks. & rolling mills................. 19.4 54.02 
SLE LLELEL LED OTOP T OTT ETT T TTT 19.4 47.76 
SEES ee ee 17.9 49.80 
SEES ETT OT POT TET TOT ETT 17.0 41.22 
EE re eee 16.7 60.28 
REESE eee ee 16.4 41.19 
All selected manufacturing industries ..............+.08- 16.0 46.08 
EOE SEIDEL ORE L EET ELT OT 15.8 48.04 
I NE ices ssc aneed eters denssonetns 15.3 38.95 
I OE, CN MRMER) ons sc cdicsscneecscereges 15.0 49.48 
EES ee are 14.2 26.58 
LOOT ADO POTEET OT ET TT 11.4 53.25 
Sr URNIUINE BONED: 4 5 6c s sc civkcusocesineccccscenes 10.6 30.57 
eee eke sednsenereresnenesen’ 8.7 51.65 
ee ee 7.3 45.76 
Drugs, medicines, insecticides, etc. ............0eee eens 6.4 34.80 
Slaughtering & meat packing .............0.scccccecees 6.1 45.42 
Tadic d hae eewen oe Ree o.p.09'08 5.2 58.23 
"JSS LOE OL OPEL OCR 1.9 29.94, 


(B)—1944 Average Weekly Earnings. 





GREYHOUND ATTRACTIVE 


I have from time to time in recent 
years recommended Grevhound Corp. 
The stock is now around 30 and I be- 
lieve it is still attractive. Present divi- 
dend is $1.40. Earnings last year were 
$3.68 per share, after excess profit 
taxes amounting to $12.83 per share. 

Of course it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect the company to continue to do 
the volume of business which it did 


DECEMBER 15, 1945 


merous other fields. The stock has 
been around 20 for the last two years. 


MISSION CORP. UNDERPRICED? 


Mission Corp. owns 1,300,000 shares 
of Tidewater Associated Oil and 575,- 
000 shares of Skelly Oil. The present 
value of these stocks is $44 for each 
share of Mission, now selling at $32. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 


ment adviser, 


Transactions for hts customers 
are made through us. 





REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York and other leading 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1500 Walnut Street 
Other New York City Offices: 
Empire State Bldg. Sherry Netherland Hotel 
Branch Offices: 
Allentown, Pa, Lancaster, Pa. 


anton, Pa. York, Pa. 
Morristown, N. J. 


Pottsville, Pa. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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REACTION 
SOON OVER? 


Our staff has synthesized the tech- 
nical factors effective in the market 
and advance conclusions are drawn 
as to the time period when irregu- 
larity in prices should give way to 
a dynamic rise to new highs. 


New readers only may obtain the Bul- 
letin containing this timely feature, also 
analyses of one medium-priced and three 
low-priced issues which we believe possess 
outstanding profit potentialities. 


The above plus thumbnail discussions ef 40 
popular stocks, plus our next three Bulletin 
Releases will be sent on receipt of only 


Sieinaghaae. alee eae $20 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-125 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Springfield 3 Massachusetts 


eee hz} ea 


1946 


Stock Forecast 


Let our 27th Annual Stock Forecast help you 


PROTECT the GAINS 

of a Bull market—as well as anticipate 
New Buying opportunities. 

Includes Monthly Supplements and addf- 
tional Letters as required. A full year’s 
Service. 

Details — including comparison 1945 Stock 
Forecast (through early November) with 
actual Market swings — FREE. Ask for F-1. 


W. D. GANN & SON, Ine. 
82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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THOUGHTS 


... on the Business of Life 


Personal magnetism is a mixture of 
rugged Honesty, pulsating Energy, and 
self-organized Intelligence. I believe, 
absolutely, that truth is the strongest 
and most powerful weapon a man can 
use, whether he is fighting for a re- 
form or fighting for a sale. 

—ArTHUR Dunn. 


The big things of life are never done 
by a fussy man. Poise is one of the 
earmarks of mental strength. 

—PresTon NOLAN. 


The greatest ability in business is to 
get along with others and influence 
their actions. A chip on the shoulder 


is too.heavy a piece of baggage to 


carry through life. —JoHn Hancock. 


No man can make good during 
working hours who does the wrong 
thing outside of working hours. 

—W.s. J. H. BoetcKer. 


Ideas must work through the brains 
and the arms of good and brave men, 
or they are no better than dreams. 

—EMERSON. 


Small kindnesses, small courtesies, 
small considerations, habitually prac- 
ticed in our social intercourse, give a 
greater charm to the character than 
the display of great talent and accom- 
plishments. —KELTY. 


The man who will use his skill and 
constructive imagination to see how 
much he can give for a dollar, instead 
of how little he can give for a dollar, 
is bound to succeed. —HeEnry Forp. 


All the worst misunderstandings and 
perversions of prayer start with ego- 
tism—ourselves at the center, and we 
endeavoring to get God to do our will. 
But Jesus’ prayer started at the other 
end—God first, what He wants pre- 
dominant, and the prayer opening up 
the way for the release of His purpose, 
giving gangway to His action and free 
course to His power: “Not my will, 
but thine, be done.” 

—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 


You cannot run away from a weak- 
ness. You must sometimes fight it out 
or perish; and if that be so, why not 
NOW, and where you stand? 

—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Aggressive fighting for the right is 
the greatest sport in the world. 
—THEOpDORE ROOSEVELT. 


Character is power; it makes friends, 
draws patronage and support, and 
opens a sure way to wealth, honor 
and happiness. —J. Howe. 


W ouldst shape a noble life? Then cast 
No backward glances toward the 
past, 
And though somewhat be lost and 
gone, 
Yet do thou act as one new-born; 
What each day needs, that shalt thou 
ask, 
Each day will set its proper task. 
—GOETHE. 


Let the man who has to make his 
fortune in life remember this maxim: 
Attacking is the only secret. Dare and 
the world always yields; or if it beats 
you sometimes, dare it again and it 
will succumb. —THACKERAY. 


The wise man will make more op- 
portunities than he finds. _—BAacon. 


He who has no taste for order will 
be often wrong in his judgment, and 
seldom considerate or conscientious in 
his actions. —LAVATER. 





A TEXT 


Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the 
sons of God. 

—MatTTHeEw 5:9. 


Sent in by Thurlow Bryant, Cald- 
well, Idaho. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











Public relations work is generally 
considered to be a relatively new de. 
velopment. Actually, the principles in. 
volved are as old as the ages. The 9th 
Verse of the 14th Chapter of Firgt 
Corinthians reads: “Except ye utter 
by the tongue words easy to be under. 
stood, how shall it be known what is 
spoken? For ye shall speak into the 
air.” With the Bible as our authority, 
how can we public relations people 
fail? —C.iFrorp B. REEvgs, 


A determined man can do more with 

a rusty wrench than a loafer can with 
all the tools in a machine shop. 

—Hucues, 


Occupation is the scythe of time. 
—NAPOLEON, 


No liberal man would impute a 
charge of unsteadiness to another for 
having changed his opinion.—Cicero, 


The gentleman is solid mahogany; 
the fashionable man is only veneer. 
—J. G. Hotxanp. 


Love is the true Christian motive 
and the only one which will last. The 
peace cannot be established on a mere 
police basis. 


—Raxpu W. Socxman, D.D. 











A man should live with his superiors | 
as he does with his fire; not too near, | 
lest he burn; not too far off, lest he | 


freeze. 


—DI0cENES. | 


Our grand business in life is not to | 
see what lies dimly at a distance, but | 


to do what lies clearly at hand. 
—CARLYLE. 


No man is so great as mankind. 
—THEODORE PARKER. 


Grin and bear it. You can lighten a 
problem’s weight, if you brighten up 
and smile. There is more power to a 
punch delivered in high spirits than 
one delivered in low spirits. 

—Douctas FAIRBANKS. 


Any job done reluctantly is a diffi- 
cult one. —MartTIN VANBEE. 


Help thy brother’s boat across, and 
lo! thine own has reached the shore. 


—Hinou PRovers. 

* 
In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Full speed ahead on NIW 
TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


Since the war ended, thousands upon thousands of new telephones 



























have been produced and installed. 
Hundreds of miles of telephone cable have rolled out of Western 
Electric plants to provide more circuits for you. 





Central office switchboards and other equipment are being 
manufactured with all possible speed. 

Much of this equipment is extremely complex—not only to 
make but also to fit into the Bell System network. Naturally short- 
ages caused by four years of war cannot be made up for overnight. 

Supplying materials and equipment for the Bell System’s 
$2,000,000,000 construction program promises record peacetime 
volume and a level of employment at Western Electric higher 
than in the years immediately preceding the war. 

It’s a mighty big job, but you can count on us to do it fast and 
well—with all the “know how” gained in our long experience as 
supply unit of the Bell System. 


Western Elecfric 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


Buy all the 
Victory Bonds 
you can— 
and keep them! 


One of many giant presses which apply 
lead sheathing to the miles of tele- 
Phone cable needed by the Bell System. 


In our factories, thousands of men and 
women are building complicated central 
office equipments with all possible speed. 





well organized 
efit by the 

es of the 

§. May Company 
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YOU'VE GGT TO' SPEND, MONEY TO MAKECMONEY . 


